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SUGER ST. DENIS 


MODERN critie who happily blends the gifts philosopher 
and historian has called the men the Middle Ages half children 
and half giants: children the narrowness their outlook, 
their fanciful and innocent giants the magnitude 
their institutional achievements, their systems law and 
philosophy, their vast civilising purpose world which 
was theirs redeem from barbarism. They writes, 
“to tiny people doing colossal things.” reader Mr. 
Collingwood’s were student the Middle Ages, 
might vividly recall the picture little man about whom, 
his panegyrist said, might especially wondered that 
tiny body Nature had implanted such intellect, strong 
and beautiful; save perhaps that she intended show means 
his example how the fairest minds may hide beneath any 
exterior and virtue born any But Mr. Colling- 
wood meant more than this, and the mind there rises another 
the community, which some years back had heaped 
superstitious scorn the critical and embittered Abelard for 
suggesting that their founder was not the Areopagite, now watch- 
ing assemble the doors their rebuilt abbey the King 
France and the highest prelates the Western Church, present 
there not only effect inaugurate the reign Gothic art 
but also testify the security the island demesne wrought 
the alliance Church and Crown. The consecration St. 
Denis was birthday French national unity. The architect 
the one was small degree architect the other. 

Our knowledge Suger, that architect, gathered from 
formal Lives Gesta, but from his correspondence, his biographies 
Louis and his and most all from his own account 


Speculum Mentis, 23. 

Sugerii vita, auctore Willelmo Suger, ed. Lecoy 
Marche (Soc. Hist. France), 378. 

Gesta Ludovici regis cognomente Grossi Historia gloriosi regis 
Ed. Molinier, new edition these forthcoming (by Waquet) 
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his abbatial administration and the consecration St. 
After his death the convent circulated obituary notice enlarg- 
ing upon his merits; and friend and colleague, William St. 
Denis, composed series personal reminiscences suitable for 
reading aloud, which tell more than formal biography might 
have done, although they are largely silent upon the details 
his public career. William wrote panegyric, true enough; 
but man who could combine the headship great monastery 
with the direction the government, and never let the one 
impair the other, was worth little enthusiasm.? William could 
point letter St. Bernard Eugenius III describing Suger 
tanquam unus curia Romana, apud Deum 
tanquam unus curia Suger was, fact, the exception 
Bernard’s doctrine the incompatibility asceticism and 
politics. Peter the Venerable was being taken over the restored 
church St. Denis and sighed deeply when from its magnificence 
looked back Suger’s cell. This said, condemns 
all, who does not, like us, build for himself, but for 
for, William remarks, throughout the whole time his 
administration built nothing for his own use save that lowly 
little cell adjoining the church, scarce ten feet 
see Frenchman great vitality, with natural aptitude for 
affairs and knowledge men; keen student history, with 
excellent memory and quick grasp its essentials genial 
companion who could talk hard till midnight the brave deeds 
which had witnessed which had read; lover the 
humanities also, one who never forgot his poets, and 
would sometimes repeat many three hundred lines 
Horace end; fluent speaker his own tongue and Latin 
fact solid, wise, accomplished and cheerful little man, and 
one, may note passing, who had the courage that age 
say that was not natural for the French and the English 
loggerheads. The same good sense which caused him 
shun all prominence (quicquid appareret notabile) matters 
his own person brought him public life the most prominent 
marks friendship from without: Roger Sicily, David 
Geoffrey Anjou and Normandy, and, above all, 


utrumque dispensabat officium nec illum claustri cura prohiberet 
curia, nec consiliis principum hanc excusaret 

encyclice op. 405: “In ipso non solum 
naturalis felicitas, sed ars summa comprehendenda que opus 
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Henry whom spoke with admiration, valued him aright. 
His old school-fellow St. Denis, Louis VI, was quick turn 
public profit Suger’s best gift—the talent termed 
Luchaire “une volonté perseverante mise service d’une 
intelligence Perhaps alone that epoch the 
Church could produce its leaders that mixture tenacity, 
charm and discretion highly valued the civil power for its 
service. 

much for panegyric, ancient modern. Suger was the 
son peasant, born St. Denis, close by, 1081. 
oblate the monastery, early age was sent school 
the priory St. Denis where remained nearly 
ten years. 1094 was thought sufficiently formed and 
promising brought back St. Denis companion for 
the young Louis, whom his father, Philip France, had 
entrusted the convent for his education. Membership that 
community levelled all social barriers and the boys took 
each other. Suger Louis VI, despite his failings, appeared 
ever delightful and incredibly kind the darker places 
contemporary Capetian history Suger says nothing. The 
peasant’s son must early have divined the noble element 
prince that could act gently towards the fiery Bertrada, the 
mistress who had supplanted his own mother Court and 
caused her die grief. the early days was the energy, 
the restless activity the young prince that admired, 
expedition succeeded expedition and Louis darted like arrow 
from his father’s bow from one end the demesne the 
later, when Suger was associated with him the task govern- 
ment, was the king’s more politic determination befriend 
the Church that the biographer singled out for special praise. 
Louis was only four years St. Denis. When returned 
court Suger also left St. Denis for the famous school St. Benoit- 
sur-Loire, the borders Anjou and Touraine, where stayed 
till 1106. paid one visit Louis 1104, and made such 
impression that the abbot St. Denis realised what 
influential companion would visits the court 
Paris, and how valuable representative church synods and 
assemblies. was accordingly sent the crusading Council 
Poitiers 1106; Charité 1107 defended the abbey 
before Paschal against the accusations the archbishop 
Paris. Thence attended the Pope the Council 
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which may have proved his introduction the investiture- 
struggle. was see more the dispute, for 1113 
was present the Lateran Council and heard the papal decree 
revoking the privileges forcibly extorted Henry during 
the previous year; and was business connected with the con- 
test that took him eight years later interview the king’s 
behalf Calixtus Bitonto Apulia. These are not bare facts. 
Dr. Cartellieri has argued with some cogency that the new 
policy rapprochement between the French Crown and the 
papacy, policy which enabled the Holy See hold its own 
against the Emperor Henry the counsel and diplomatic ability 
Suger during these years was considerable factor 
And they were formative years for Suger: all the while was 
gaining experience the problem Church and State 
small scale. about 1107 had been entrusted with the 
administration the abbey lands the Norman coast, and 
had successfully recovered the tithe and rents the parish 
churches there from Henry I’s officials. Four years later 
went provost the abbey Toury (Eure-et-Loire), then 
suffering under the ruffianly Puiset, and helped organise 
protest prominent churchmen Louis invoking the royal 
aid overcoming one the most ruthless the feudatories 
Suger called him), with successful results. His 
legal eye and tenacious memory served him well. represents 
himself when quite young turning over the documents the 
muniment cupboard the abbey and glancing often the 
charters estates now heavily mortgaged, wondering 
whether would ever his redeem them from their present 
owners. And later succeeded. other account abbot’s 
administration presents, far are aware, such vivid 
contrast between energetic and economical system estate 
management and the lax and disorderly régime the local 
feudatories. Experience the management and recovery 
estates was training not merely for abbot but for states- 
man. the hard facts property rather than the realms 
theory most the vexatious problems the relations between 
the ecclesiastical and civil power took their rise. 

Suger was made abbot St. Denis 1122. recounts the 
circumstances very vividly. was coming back, says, from 
the mission Calixtus, and was staying the night little 
Italian town. Matins over, was lying down his bed 
the dark, waiting for the dawn, and falling asleep dreamed 

This the main thesis his Abt Suger von Saint-Denis, (1898). 
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that was sea small boat tossed violent tempest, 
much that prayed God that the tempest might 
stayed; whereupon the hurricane ceased and gentle breeze 
bore him quietly harbour. early dawn arose, and while 
his way, wondering uneasily what the dream might portend, 
was met one the servants St. Denis, who had hurried 
forward tell him that the abbot was dead and the convent 
had elected him place; but that the king, indignant not 
being consulted the appointment, had seized the repre- 
sentatives the abbey sent bring him the news, and put them 
prison Orléans. was hard for Suger know whether 
acquiesce and bring down the royal anger upon the convent, 
withdraw and earn the reproach the papacy. per- 
plexity decided ask the Pope’s advice the matter, and 
send another messenger the court find out how the 
land lay. The storm was soon die down; for his arrival 
St. Denis found Louis with train prelates waiting 
congratulate him. The royal indignation was caused, may 
surmise, not much the precipitate action the Chapter 
the fear losing Suger from the king’s counsels. so, 
the fear was not realised. After six months’ visit limina 
and the shrines Italy, Suger became associated more closely 
than before with the government Louis VI. After the fall 
the Garlande influence Court, the occasional adviser became 
the king’s regular counsellor; yet there was deflexion his 
constant aim—the extension and enrichment the foundation 
which, his own quotation, had lifted the poor man out 
the But the fact involved, any rate for the time 
being, increasing secularisation life house primarily 
intended retreat from the world. St. Bernard told Suger 
that had heard said that the cloister St. Denis was crowded 
with business men and was sometimes open even women. 
The abbot was not blind these abuses. 1127, Bernard’s 
astonishment, reformed the monastery. Who set before you 
this way the saint exclaimed, not without 
touch baffled egoism; “‘I longed indeed, but never hoped 
hear such things Bernard’s divine but often mis- 
chievous heart dwelt subconscious prejudice—nobly discarded 
the end—against the man who could colleague Raoul 
Vermandois and yet keep his own integrity and that his 
community; who could organise the struggle for the peace and 


Ep. 78. Cf. Vétault, Suger (1872), 166, and Vacandard, Vie 
Bernard, 178-80. 
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consolidation the royal demesne and all the while planning 
new designs for his windows and the great bronze doors his 
church. was the agelong feeling the mystic who has seen 
the vision, experienced, St. Bernard used say, the wound 
love, towards the sunnier and simpler temperament that has not 
felt the sterner and more terrifying elements religion. 

His gift steady far-sightedness, the ballast the practical 
man, Suger gave France the later days Louis VI, when 
reconciled the King with Thibault, the powerful count Cham- 
pagne, and planned the marriage the royal heir Eleanor, 
daughter William Aquitaine—a reply, all too short-lived, 
the Anglo-Angevin combination threatened the marriage 
Henry Beauclere’s daughter with the head the house 
Anjou. But Suger’s royal pupil, the young Louis VII, lost both 
advantages. provoked Bernard’s protector Thibault and the 
saint himself the high Gallican line took over the election 
bishoprics, and arrayed against himself both the Cistercian 
order and the this your counsel?” wrote 
Bernard Suger, when the French forces swept over Champagne 
is.’ The abbot, overborne for the while, could only seek 
avert the worst consequences the action. But must have 
been greater mortification him know that the much- 
treasured marriage had failed. The Syrian nights had proved 
too strong. Eleanor complained that she had married monk, 
not man. Not all the King’s precautions, not all the tender 
pleading Eugenius III, could safeguard her love after the 
episode How great then the need for man 
Suger’s type counteract the effects impetuosity and passion, 
and what little wonder that was singled out bear the weight 
the regency when Bernard’s eloquence had swept off the 
difficile Louis VII crusade! Suger makes clear that 
wanted retire and end his days peace St. Denis, but the 
call the greatest effort his career was insistent. Few 
administrators can have borne great strain. every 
courier that reported his position Louis asked for money, and 
Suger had continually borrow and even alienate some 


The conflict well described Vacandard, op. ii. xxiv. 

Much light thrown this and the efforts Eugenius III bring 
the king and queen together again John Salisbury’s Historia Pontificalis, 
Poole, 29, 62: Fecit (Eugenius) eos eodem lecto decumbere, 
quem suo preciosissimis uestibus fecerat exornari. singulis diebus illius 
morule familiari colloquio redintegrare studuit caritatem. Honorauit eos 
tandem eorum dimissione, quamuis esset homo seuerior, non 
potuit lacrimas Cf. the editor’s remarks, pp. xxvi-xxx. 
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the treasure St. Denis itself. Churchmen complained his 
taxation; the barons plotted substitute the king’s brother for 
the king. The months rolled and Louis did not return. 
“The disturbers have come back and you who should defend the 
realm against them are exile, almost wrote 
Suger his master. But held the country loyal despite the 
disturbers and the ague that grew upon him his last days; 
and long last Bernard was won the admiration that breaks 
forth the most moving his letters, the letter the dying 
Suger, where one feels that ascetic and statesman have found 
reconciliation the light common 

Yet the years when was taming the smaller feudatories, 
pacifying the greater, and implanting reformed ritual the 
abbeys without sacrificing the rights the Crown, Suger was 
dreaming other things, and, like many other medieval dreamers, 
giving life and form the vision. 1140 started the 
restoration the abbey church with the plastering and repainting 
gold and colour the interior walls, having summoned for 
that purpose the best painters from divers Painting 
had learned, tells us, school and practised whenever 
could, the task was congenial. Next came the problem 
space. The church, which attributed Dagobert (in point 
fact probably dated from 775), was small that mon- 
strances the relics the great crowd could move neither back 
nor forward, and the monks holding the reliquaries had 
make their way out the windows, relics and all, order 
escape. Suger collected great number craftsmen, metal- 
workers, sculptors and others from different parts Europe, 
and set work the entrance doors, which triplicated, 
enlarging the porch and crowning with new towers. The 
doors themselves were magnificent intaglio, ornamented with 
reliefs the Resurrection and Ascension. They bore the inscrip- 
tion which through the veil its latinity revealed the mind 
their creator 

Mens habes verum per materialia surgit, 
demersa prius hac visa luce 
Then came the principal task, the building the apsidal choir 
the east the earlier nave. Suger speaks 
chamber the divine propitiation where the sacrifice our 
redemption should continually offered secret and away from 


Shall go, shall refrain? know not. Only remember when 
you arrive the place whither you are going, that may granted 
follow you shortly and your 309. 
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the pressure the crowd.” The difficulty lay securing for 
marble which should match the old. Suger says that had seen 
the type thing wanted Diocletian’s palace Rome and 
the and the only way, thought, was have the 
blocks cut Italy and conveyed St. Denis via the Mediter- 
ranean, the Channel and the Seine; but the divine mercy revealed 
the right quarry not far from Pontoise. There the blocks were 
hewn and dragged the steep sides the cliff means 
gentry and peasants alike, harnessed together for the task 
haulage, the point where the waggons could loaded. Once, 
relates, miracle happened. One rainy day the waggons 
went the quarry, but owing the wet the quarry-men had 
knocked off work. The drivers shouted for assistance, and the 
only people available were little band local idiots and weak- 
lings, together with the village priest, who ran the spot and 
invoked the aid St. Denis, with the engaging after-thought, 
will not able lay our charge, fail.” The 
team then drew hundred great blocks the steep incline. 
After the construction, the ornamentation formed the chief 
object Suger’s care. describes length the great retable 
gold and jewels, which kings and princes gave their 
the richly-chased sarcophagus St. Rusticus and St. Eleutherius, 
the martyr-companions St. Denis; the great golden crucifix 
afire and quivering with the gems sent the abbots Citeaux 
and Fontevrault—but not the abbot Clairvaux; the rock- 
crystal vase, the chalice and paten serpentine with the golden 
dolphins, But the greatest event was the glass. has 
shown how the symbolical medallions and the famous motive 
the Tree Jesse spread westwards from St. Denis the twelfth 
century the cathedrals Chartres and The recon- 
struction St. Denis Suger calls the capital fact the 
artistic history the twelfth century. was there that Gothic 
architecture and its large monumental sculpture were for 
Suger gathered the abbey artists from every corner France 
and abroad, till the place became the pioneer school new art 
the West. Both from Suger’s own account and from the 
appearance the church Dom described the 
seventeenth century and the Benedictines the eighteenth, 
there can questioning the accuracy judgment. 
But the workers were not solely Frenchmen. The metal-workers 
came from Lorraine, other artists from other parts the empire. 
was cosmopolitan work that took place French soil. 
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But there were some who might have looked with disapproving 
eye this profusion. There are Puritans every age, and for 
their benefit Suger his account the consecration St. Denis 
explained his theory art. occurs when describing the 
ornamentation communion vessels 


Let each man abound what satisfies him; but confess that what gave 
greatest pleasure was that the most precious objects all should used 
the administration the Holy Eucharist. golden ewers, phials and dishes 
served collect the blood goats how much more should 
golden vessels, precious stones and most priceless metals used receive the 
blood Christ! Truly neither nor our instruments are fitting for such 
service. But our opponents will demur this, saying that for such minis- 
trations nought needed but sanctified heart, pure mind, faithful intention. 
too think that these are necessary special degree; but also think that 
service much the Holy Sacrifice requires the external ornamenting the 
sacred vessels well their inward purity; for all things without exception 
ought serve our Redeemer the most befitting way, who all things 
unreservedly scrupled not provide for us, who united our nature with His 
single and wonderful individual, who placing His right hand has 
promised that shall truly possess His kingdom, our Lord that liveth and 
reigneth for ever. 


The beauty the sensible form directs and educates the beholder 
the beauty the Divine archetype. Such Christian Platonism, 
simple profound, gave medieval art its peculiar 
flower loveliness. And its echoes have not yet died: the 
words modern critic give them wider extension. 
artistique copie pas celle Dieu, elle continue. 
méme que vestige Dieu apparaissent dans 
ses créatures, méme marque humaine est imprimée sur 
d’art, marque pleine, sensible spirituelle, non seule- 
ment celles des mains, mais tout 

nature n’importe essentiellement que parce 
qu’elle est une dérivation divin dans les choses, ratio 
artis divine indita rebus. qu’il sache non, consulte 
Dieu regardant les choses 


Elles existent pour moment, mais tout méme était beau 
faut ignorer son art pour trouver quelque 


Jacos. 


Jacques Maritain, Art Scolastique (1920), pp. 104-5. The quotation 
from Paul Claudel, Messe 
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The Boy through the Ages. 1926. 288 pp. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Boys and Girls History. and 
1926. xii 346 pp. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Episodes the History England: B.c. 1066. 
1926. 263 pp. Longmans. 6s. 

Stories from English History. 1927 
first published 256 pp. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

Days before 1927. 2nd edition, 
enlarged. 159 pp. Harrap. 6d. 

First Book Historical Novelists. Edited 
SON. 1927. 263 pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

288 pp. Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Burning Ring. BURDEKIN. 1927. 318 pp. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


History has been fashion lately. Big Thompson’s 
crusade Chicago—a publicity play staged experts 
elicited replies from numerous learned professors and for awhile 
gave methods historical study place the daily small-talk 
newspaper and drawing-room. Mr. Baldwin’s confession that 
likes his history with bias rejoiced the heart the ordinary 
man, always pleased recognise the Prime Minister’s likeness 
while his inaugural address Cambridge Professor 
Trevelyan, with his usual vivid sympathy, illumined the 
tangled issues raised the old question: history art 
Meanwhile the liberties under the walls the 
citadel where Clio reigns, the allied arts biography and his- 
torical fiction are finding rapidly increasing public, ready 
read, applaud, and even occasion buy. Feuchtwanger’s 
Jew Suss and T'he Ugly Duchess have been among the best sellers 
1927, and whether has been their historical vision the 
unfortunate attraction some their sordid details which has 
brought them readers, none can have laid down the books without 
acknowledging their power and wishing explore the truth 
behind them. for biography, journalists continue find 
good discussing the historical value the works 
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Lytton Strachey Philip Guedalla, whose brilliance, like that 
Ludwig and Maurois the Continent, seems occasionally 
have bedazzled men that one might wonder biographies had 
ever been written before. The lack reality most modern 
fiction (provided one regards life more than the indulgence 
passion) eventually wears down the resistance the most 
hardened readers, who are turning increasing numbers the 
class literature defined the publishers Belles lettres,” 
find relief from the competent vulgarity the introspective 
novel. 

Now the historian’s chance. There are doubt academic 
persons who are content continue their researches within the 
dust-grimed portals the Public Record Office, the more 
sociable but less dusty precincts the British Museum, 
without caring whether not the results their labours shall 
rouse interest the world without. But most will rejoice 
that to-day history has come into its own, and the reading world 
awaits eagerly all the gifts that Clio may deign shower upon 
it. And yet, spite such great opportunities, Professor 
forced write, whatever its cause, the dearth individual 
enterprise Surely time for the enthusiast 
buckle his spurs. 

easy task lies before him. History both art and 
science, but few men are both artists and scientists—hence the 
difficulty being both teacher and student. More and more 
this age specialisation the two paths tend divide, but the 
disadvantages this are the student his rigid search 
for truth has little time cultivate the gentler flowers the 
imagination; the teacher his desire for vividness often fails 
grasp the inner truth history behind the gay tragic 
puppets the forefront the scene. combine depth and 
brilliance, reality and romance, the task the historian 
to-day who would make the most the great opportunities 
before him. 

The modern biographers the Lytton Strachey school 
satisfy the ordinary reader because their subjects live. Occa- 
sionally the doubt intrudes whether the living figures that 
emerge from the pages bear any close resemblance the 
Victoria history—but then the heavy three- 
volumed biographer old succeeded better re-creating 
them; did not create anything alive all. The modern 
the Observer, January, 1928. 
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biographer least gives impression living flesh and blood, 
and the average reader content, even though knows that 
the facts are sometimes flouted. the other hand, you put 
learned monograph before him, murmurs, dull ditch- 
and, alas! frequently right. Yet, spite 
one’s agreement, certain reservation necessary praising 
modern biographies. The conscious sacrifice truth, Mr. 
Trevelyan has pointed out, robs history not only its 
value but its fascination eternal problem. One forced 
strain after the truth—dim and incomplete though must 
always be—by the most fundamental rules the game, and any 
deliberate inaccuracy for the sake effect, even careless slips 
caused through insufficient knowledge, are sins against the light. 
The modern method vivid portraiture excellent long 
employed create true likeness, but any remediable 
deviation from fact, though may seem first add the 
brilliance completeness the picture, invalidates the whole 

But the sanctity truth does not debar one from the use 
imagination. Its necessity the teacher obvious, alike the 
work selection and presentment. But the scholar too 
helpless without it: the open the magic cave 
the past. All students know the deadening effect weeks 
wearily collecting facts—apparently unrelated, often apparently 
useless—and then the sudden flash vision which illumines 
and correlates them, making simple what before had seemed 
insoluble. Such sudden enlightenment would have been impos- 
sible without the labour which preceded it, but without the 
labour would have been worthless. Only through the imagina- 
tion, infused sympathy, can the significance facts 
understood, and truth, far ever possible, attained. 
high ideal, but only far they attain historical 
writings (and indeed all works art) justify their existence; 
far they fall short, whether brilliant biography through 
lack adherence the facts, learned monograph 
through sterile fancy, they fail. 

The question national bias history which Big 
activities have brought into evidence one that will debated 
long historians, and nations, exist. Inevitably the country 
and class which writer belongs must receive from him the 
most sympathetic and therefore the most powerful treatment. 
exclude certain bias this nature debase the historian 
whose mission write the past with understanding into 
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mere chronicler bygone events. wanton indulgence class 
prejudice narrow patriotism is, course, entirely different 
matter. more subtle danger lies tendency (to which the 
historian, like all other men, liable) stress the things near 
him, whether space, time understanding, the expense 
greater things further distance. this respect the 
increasing study world history and the custom supple- 
menting political history fuller inquiry into the other 
activities man are all the good. None the less, the character 
and sympathies the historian are bound determine the 
method which approaches his subject, the aspects stresses, 
and the way which the facts arrange themselves his mind 
—the ones remembers, and the ones forgets. There will 
always bias any writing into which the author has put 
anything himself, that say, any history worth reading. 
Mr. Baldwin need not afraid. 

much for the philosophy behind history. But for the 
teacher these questions have practical significance. Appar- 
ently the school-room echoing the general public its demand 
for the picturesque and for history without Gone are 
the days dates and treaties; instead, pen-pictures social life 
stir the imagination the child. Perhaps aspect the 
dislike hard work which seems characteristic the world 
to-day, but least has more justify itself than most forms 
laziness. doubt William the Conqueror, 1066 had 
certain value mental discipline, but has imbued many 
hapless wretch with hatred history” (save the mark 
never overcome later years. The present generation seems 
unlikely suffer thus, for there continuous stream books 
—half fact, half fancy—flowing into the schoolrooms to-day, 
some endeavouring interpret the past stories imaginary 
people, generally illustrating aspect social life, and others 
presenting history under the guise biography, and describing 
vivid incidents narrative form. One may note that the former 
method, although employs more fiction, often nearer the 
truth than the latter, which its omissions and its stress the 
picturesque may easily create false impression. 

Two recent books this imaginative type which achieve 
very high standard are Stuart’s Boy through the Ages 
and Boys and Girls History Eileen and Rhoda Power. Miss 
Stuart’s book ranges from the dawn history the nineteenth 
century, and she tells her story, without the aid fiction, 
means straightforward description. The numerous illustra- 
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tions the book are perhaps not appealing youth bolder 
designs might have been, but they are admirable for their scholarly 
exactitude. But the delightful poems, already familiar 
readers Punch, that one finds the touch genius, which the 
rest the text and the pictures seem lack. 

Eileen and Rhoda Power (whose stories deal only with Eng- 
land) have attempted their task very different manner. 
They are more light-hearted, and, because storehouse well- 
considered fact lies behind their fancy, often more convincing, 
spite the less ambitious character their book. Their 
stories are sometimes purely imaginary, but sometimes they deal 
with historical persons, and the whole the latter type are 
more successful; none, for instance, excel the story Drake 
and Doughty, and the fact that really happened gives power 
absent the other tales. One comes the conclusion that 
though the story-form preferable mere description creating 
and sustaining interest, the stories can true fact well 
the impressions they give the life the time, their power 
and vividness are enormously increased. 

turn hopefully then the many books historical 
incidents which are forthcoming. Ireland’s the 
History England (55 were originally broadcast, 
reminder another medium whereby vignettes history have 
been rendered popular. The stories are vivid and serve, least, 
remind that human beings were human beings even before 
1066, though their limited scope lessens their usefulness for 
schools. Eleanor Price’s Stories from English History more 
easily comparable the books hitherto mentioned, for stretches 
from the Ancient Britons the nineteenth century, but the 
episodes are biographical rather than social, and one finds 
again the old stories Lady Jane Grey and James I’s 
children that one remembers loving one’s youth. The 
pictures, too, are full colour and imagination, but their 
historical accuracy often questionable. attractive book, 
but one need only look the sketch Simon Montfort see 
its weakness. There attempt indicate the Earl’s real 
significance—admittedly, the dim beginnings the idea 
representative government big subject for little minds, but 
surely could attempted. The sound Big Ben”’ the 
wireless and was Earl Simon who really began 
surely that would quite interesting the battle Evesham. 
The book, first published 1924, now reprinted new series. 

Another book from the same publishers Hall’s Days 
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before History, second, enlarged, edition. deserves its suc- 
cess. The adventures Tig, the child the Stone Age, are told 
three boys Uncle John,” and between the adventures 
the boys talk over the story they have just heard, ask innumer- 
able questions, and try fashion weapons and build huts for 
themselves. The story Tig enriched the queries and 
explanations given and his friends, and verisimili- 
one that all imaginative writing this type ounce genius 
worth pound theory. 

After this delightful method comment and explanation, 
one resents the set exercises the end Bell’s First Book 
Historical Novelists, edited Macpherson. Imagine being 
asked, upon reaching the end the first chapter Harold, 
state what movements living things and what sounds” 
are mentioned it! But admittedly this question one the 
worst; many, would great fun answer. Too many novels 
are crowded into this book; they are consequently potted 
such extent that they are spoilt irretrievably for the children. 
The majority will prevented from reading them later through 
their knowledge the plot and characters, but they will have lost 
much the romantic atmosphere and all the artistic balance. 

One thing least seems certain. The curse 
has been removed from the schools. The historian the future, 
sets his young feet the road learning, finds flowers 
growing the hedgerows. well: there are enough arduous 
stretches later on. And yet doubt besets us. the physical 
upbringing our children, are told to-day give them crusts 
chew, and the food” earlier nursery-lore 
rigorously excluded. Teeth, are told, can only grow strong 
through hard work; can true brains also? possible 
that there something said after all for and 
may the children to-day their mental life danger 

Brief mention may made two other books—frank fiction 
historical setting. Spacious Times, Sir Imbert- 
Terry, Elizabethan romance written with vigour and more 
than the usual knowledge. The story improves the author 
gets into his stride; first the historical background creaks 
slightly settles into place, like ill-fitting wings theatrical 
But there original touch the story and works 
well. Katherine Burdekin The Burning Ring has essayed 
the delightful task transferring her modern hero into the past, 
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turn the comrade Roman, the friend Charles 
and Elizabethan youth. One’s only complaint that the 
author more interested her hero’s emotional development 
than his historical experiences. Had she gone below the 
surface court life, for example, the Stuart adventure, what 
tragi-comedy she might have written! She scarcely knew 
Charles well enough for that, however—but then who does 

Herein lies the difficulty writing historical novels. Not 
only must the author aim achieving comparative accuracy 
innumerable details everyday life, but before can carry 
conviction must assimilate the another age, 
different from our own not only material surroundings but 
its whole beliefs, its aspirations, and above all its 
fears. How can one begin explain the seventeenth century, 
until one has felt one’s blood the menace the Catholic bogey 
that brooded over England, all the dread the Unknown 
That fear least important the real facts the case, 
imperfectly known the time. impossible, then, effectively 
read period for the purpose novel; there should 
real knowledge and understanding which can only come after 
years learning about and forgetting about it, concen- 
trating upon and browsing carelessly around it. Otherwise, 
however great the writer’s skill, the reader will remember the 
romances hidden the records the past—the love-letters 
Henry and Anne Boleyn, Oliver Cromwell’s speeches, the diaries 
the Restoration court—and feel, once again, that fancy may 
good but fact better. really comes this. all works 
art one should conscious sense the inevitable; 
thus historical novel, the setting belongs the story and 
neither would complete without the other, the characters 
think well act the spirit their time—if, fact, the 
whole unity—then will work art indeed. Other- 
wise, the reader would better turn reality where 
much pathos and humour are hidden between the parchment 
covers old-time letter-books. 

For truth stranger than fiction. But one can interpret 
fact who does not call fancy his aid; the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom lies understanding. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL EXAMINATION AND THE 
TEACHING HISTORY 


First Certificate, Examination was organ- 
ised its present form few years ago. under the control 
eight different and independent examining bodies, subject 
various universities—the Oxford and Cambridge School Examin- 
ing Board, the Oxford Locals, the Cambridge Locals, the Northern 
universities, the universities London, Bristol and Durham, 
and the Welsh Intermediate. Behind these bodies the Examina- 
tion Council the Board Education, which Dr. Norwood, 
Headmaster Harrow, chairman. The examination in- 
sixteen, and the same time the key unlock entrance 
the army, the universities and various professions. therefore 
the greatest importance the careers boys and girls. 

this examination, its present form, has been existence 
for some ten years, the time seems opportune consider its 
working, far history concerned, and its effect the 
teaching the schools. For plays very important part 
history teaching secondary schools: indeed for year—some- 
times for two years—it the dominating factor the history 
curriculum. Accordingly, the last two annual meetings 
the Historical Association there has been discussion this 
subject. The purpose this article record the various 
complaints made and the suggestions put forward with regard 
changes the examination, with view their discussion 
teachers. may add that the Association Council has 
appointed Committee Examinations which will due time 
issue report. 

The discussions both the meetings the Association 
revealed very considerable amount dissatisfaction with the 
history examination present conducted, and letters received 
the Examination Committee were also critical. the last 
Annual Meeting, Mr. Somervell (Tonbridge School), Miss 
Davis (Bexhill County Secondary School for Girls), Miss Madeley 
(Assistant Director Education for Warwickshire), Mr. Happold 
(Perse School, Cambridge) and Dr. Williamson (Westminster 


City School) were the opening speakers. 
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There has said Mr. Somervell, rise the 
standard the examination, all events far the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board concerned.” this point the 
statistics the last nine years are interesting. The number 
candidates for the School certificate has grown from 25,500 
1919 very nearly 55,000 percentage candi- 
dates getting certificate—except the first year, when was 
71—has become stabilised about per cent. Dr. Norwood 
said the Headmasters’ Conference that the architects the 
examination had hoped that the successful candidates would 
number per cent.—but this percentage has, matter 
fact, never been approached. 

With regard history, statistics show that somewhere about 
per cent. the candidates have each year taken that one 
their subjects. But there has been steady decrease the 
percentage that succeeded obtaining passes with credit 
history. 1919 was per cent.; 1922 per cent.; 
1924 per cent.; 1927 per cent. Now might argued 
that with the constantly increasing number candidates taking 
the examination their standard has deteriorated. Again, has 
been suggested that the candidates now coming for this 
examination were many them, small children, very badly 
nourished during the War, and that must therefore expect 
deterioration their performances. But the standard the 
candidates has deteriorated, this should show itself every 
subject. What the statistics passes with show 
The three chief languages taken all show decrease the per- 
centage passes with though only one—Greek—to 
the same extent history. the other hand, chemistry has 
kept level, whilst physics has improved; mathematics, except 
for 1919, has wavered from year year. Group with 
which history associated, geography has rather wobbled, 
English late has kept even, whilst Religious Knowledge and 
history have shown steady lowering percentages. 

There may, however, other causes work account for 
the history results. They may possibly due worse teach- 
ing, or, perhaps, one teacher suggested, better teaching, for 
the better taught, the worse Or, what personally 
rather suspect, they may partly due the stock ordinary 
questions ordinary subjects becoming gradually exhausted, 
and the examiner therefore either trying out-of-the-way 
way. the examiner may have consciously unconsciously 
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been exacting higher standard. But was rather disturbing 
told the discussion one the representatives the 
examining bodies that had only seen the statistics recently 
his own examination, and that confessed being much 
surprised the decreasing percentages passes with 
and his fellow-examiners had been trying maintain 
even standard. ought, one would think, somebody’s 
business study the statistics with some care and note any 
decrease passes with any particular subject and 
investigate the causes. 

remedy there much said for Mr. Heward’s 
(Parmiter’s School) contention that the varying factors are 
the setters’ and the markers’ the paper; the stable factor 
the candidate.” And might suggested that, each 
examination, the examiners should told expect, rule, 
certain average percentage based past experience passes 
with credit,” and failures,” and should carefully 
note these numbers fall above below this average, and 
ascertain the causes the divergence. how far this 
done now not know. 

II. The second complaint made was the unaccountable 
variation the standard looking over. one examination, 
was said, school may get high percentage passes with 
history, another time, for apparent reason, 
low one; the same candidate may get higher marks one 
examination than she does year later another one 
the same period when she much better equipped for 
every way. That variation, course, largely due 
the idiosyncrasies individual examiners. The representative 
one the examining bodies said that new examiners were 
apt mark sparingly and that the older hands were much 
more lenient. The examining board endeavours correct this 
increasing the marks when sent the case the one class 
and decreasing them the case the other. But not 
all easy this with sufficient accuracy; and school 
which has enjoyed the attention very old hand and then 
suddenly has endure that very young one likely 
suffer. But somehow one feels that ought possible 
keep some better control the examiners ensure greater 
uniformity marking, though doubt with the increasing 
number candidates this becomes more and more difficult. 

The third complaint was the variation passes 


letter sent me, Chairman the Examinations Committee. 
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with credit between different periods. this subject Miss 
Davis (Bexhill) gave illustration 


Most people are agreed that girls should not leave school without some 
knowledge the times immediately preceding their own. The very thought 
girls being allowed vote twenty-one seems make extremely neces- 
sary that they should know what terms like mean. But the 
Cambridge School Certificate the worst questions are set the nineteenth 
century, and there the largest percentage failures. When the certificate 
matters intensely class girls assuming heavy responsibility choose 
difficulties for them. But the dilemma stands, extra difficulty nineteenth 
century. 

Here again, the facts are stated, the examining bodies 
might inquire into the discrepancies and endeavour find the 
cause. But there are statistics available this particular 
point, impossible find out whether Miss Davis’s complaint 


applies all the examinations. 


IV. Then, again, history papers compared with other subjects 
are always marked low. Latin and science and mathematics 
candidates may often get even 100 marks out 100; 
have even known enthusiastic science examiners, always 
anxious push their subject, give 101 per cent. But the 
whole course experience thirty-three years not 
remember history candidate the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board ever getting one university school examina- 
tion had inquire into, out 4,000 papers only one candidate 
got over marks—and found that was only because his marks 
had been wrongly counted! Personally, cannot see why the 
best history candidates should not have been marked more 
liberally; the present low marking discouraging keen 
history teacher. However, have letter from very experi- 
enced examiner this point, and may well quote it. 


not favour high marking: have never yet given more than 
per cent., mainly perhaps because examiners are instructed mark question 
question. were allowed assess the paper whole think the 
marks might run bit higher, and think much good might come the abolition 
the question question method. the other hand, there are, notoriously, 
idle and slovenly examiners and, without the safeguard particular marking, 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes 100 per cent., which examiner 
arithmetic can sometimes not refuse, is, save very exceptional case, not 
within the range practical politics. would mean, for least, that the 
best possible boy, the best possible circumstances, would better—and 
quite sure that, with limited experience least, wouldn’t like set 
hand and seal that. 


Yet another complaint history teachers was the lengthen- 
ing the periods. Mr. Somervell remarked that 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board the old special 
which was section the outline period,” has been abolished, and other 


spheres history substituted. For example, under present conditions, you 
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take British 1714-1878 one subject and European another, you 
have got the first the three terms devoted certificate history cover 
British history 1714-1832 (granted that more than half the third term must 
given revision); and this indefensible quantity for term’s work. Prob- 
ably one period subject only and not two should set, though there might 
well two papers 


Similar complaints have been made the London examina- 
tion. Mr. Heward says: 


Two consecutive periods the following make heavy burden 


1688-1815 


British (including Colonial and European. 
1783-1914 


1789-1914 
strongly favour European, especially for 1789-1914, but one 


these sections would sufficient syllabus. Two are appalling—and and 
are commonly chosen because they overlap and reduce the burden. 

This complaint receives support from various branches the 
Historical Association, and has been already formulated letters 

VI. Yet another grievance was the avoidance hackneyed 
subjects the examiners and the avoidance all old questions. 
After all, was said, the candidates themselves the subjects 
are not hackneyed. says Mr. Somervell, the 
examiner’s misplaced quest originality meant that the pupils 
had prepared impossibly large number topics.” 
The examiner, added, should not afraid set questions 
the old subjects even the old way. University examiners 
not infrequently seem trying find new subjects, new 
tricky ways asking questions old subjects, for ingenuous 
boys and girls sixteen years age; and consequence they 
sometimes set questions which are exasperatingly unsuitable. 

From many quarters have come complaints the unsuit- 
ability questions. Numerous illustrations have come in, and 
would interesting find out how far teachers will agree 
with the criticisms passed them. think myself that some 
questions ought set which will test the candidate’s power 
understanding what question means, sifting his material, 
using his facts for argument illustration and expressing 
the whole clear and attractive form. And not 
far myself agree with all the criticisms put down below. 
However, here are some examples. Mr. Somervell suggests that 
the examiner should avoid trivial episodes and high-brow 
terms. Thus the European history paper mistake 
set question—as was done—on the Sonderbund,’ does 

October 1927 and January 1928: xii. 241, 332. 
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not matter; and the tiresome and ornate alias 
for the establishment the Dual Monarchy.” Miss Davis 
(Bexhill) says that 


the examiner tries disguise the actual point question. order that 
every question may test power thought and extensive knowledge fact, this 
sort over-burdened question set. Give some account the chief develop- 
ments the nature and organisation British commerce and industry since 
the middle the nineteenth century.” Any pupil taught think out the 
meaning question realises she cannot answer that effectually—and the time 
allowed per answer twenty-three minutes. Moreover, the assumption the 
examiner the connotation historical events the young mind often 
erroneous; that mind has not the same background his own. girl six- 
teen may extremely interested Disraeli, but she honest she flinches 
from his influence English political ideas,” because English 
political ideas are not yet commonplace her. 


Mr. Heward has supplied examples unsatisfactory 
questions set one the examining bodies. There are,” 

Questions whose meaning teachers the subject cannot agree 

1927, July, No. 29: Explain the part played the various 
European Powers the Crimean War.” 

Does this mean why they took part, does relate their military 
effort the 

(6) Questions beyond the capacity pupils sixteen 

E.g. Estimate the relative importance the economic and social con- 
ditions producing the French Revolution.” 

(c) Questions either doubtful meaning capable being answered 

half page. 

What does Russia owe Alexander 

How many people, even well informed European history 1789- 
1914, could write for twenty-five minutes answer 

Explain the effect the Revolution 1830 upon the Netherlands.” 

this the French Revolution 1830 the Belgian? And the 
French, then complete answer could given dozen lines. 
But would not receive its one-sixth the total marks because 
would look too short. 


Here another question set last summer, which has aroused 
criticism. Discuss the circumstances which led the out- 
break the Civil War The accuracy the dates 
has been questioned, the use the Civil War,” and 
the failure make clear that was purely English history 
question. But the complaints particular history questions 
are very numerous, and only have space quote these 
examples. 

VII. Greater than all these evils the effect which attri- 
buted the examination both teachers and candidates. 
The effect the teacher, Mr. Somervell said, was deprive him 
his liberty his best work. 


The examination tended drive out the class-room that element 
which was essential factor true education. There were times 
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when even the commonplace teacher really got the root the matter, really 
ice” and made valuable and permanent impressions the minds and 
souls his pupils. These occasions practically never came when was getting 
with the job preparing for the external examination. The greater the 
pressure the external examination the less did the teacher find scope for his 
best work. 


Miss Davis (Bexhill) was equally emphatic the effect 
the taught. 


the student leaving school, her last year’s work has given her the impres- 
sion that history subject avoided, rather than one pursued 
into she going Higher Certificate, School Certificate has killed 
her she accustomed assuming air omniscience answering. 
She has perforce been given conclusions that her mind could not form for 
even had there been time for the necessary reading. Accustomed attempting 
write answers subjects she knows she cannot really tackle, she intel- 
lectually insincere. What might call that potted answer which she has 
been trained limits her horizon—shuts off that she has ardour curiosity 
seek out for herself what really happened long ago. The magic mirror has 
been blurred. 

One perhaps tempted suggest when hearing reading 
all these criticisms that history should longer form part 
the School Certificate Examination. But that remedy would 
disastrous. would mean that every school history would 
cease taught—or all events taught seriously—if 
was excluded and all other subjects the school curriculum 
were included. would also very considerable hardship 
candidates with flair for history. There quite propor- 
tion candidates who have marked historical ability and yet 
who may without languages science mathematics. 
history teachers should the last handicap candidates 
who have this kind ability allowing scope the 
examination. 

Moreover, other teachers besides myself not quite 
far some teachers their criticisms the examination. For 
history. course certain amount grind insepar- 
able from the examination, but old-fashioned enough 
think that that grind not necessarily bad thing. After all, 
nothing can done life without real sweating the 
brain,” and have known the First School Examination 
admirable tonic for some stupid and perhaps rather indolent 
boys. And confess enjoying the close alliance that such 
examination entails between masters and boys order defeat 
common enemy—the Certificate Examiner 

only right also remember the efforts university 


teachers such the late Mr. Smith, the Master Balliol, 


Cf. Mr. Williamson’s remarks, 27, below. 
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initiate and foster the teaching history schools means 
school examinations. This fact should not forgotten. 
own opinion the great advance that has been made history 
teaching English schools during the last thirty years 
due small part the influence the university historians. 
Finally, not see any possibility avoiding some examina- 
tion. may evil, but, Mr. Somervell says, neces- 
sary evil. must have some examination for the army and 
universities and professions, and advantage any rate 
have one examination large number. 

But these examinations are many ways evil, and certain 
proposals made various teachers might well considered 
order see how far these evils can mitigated. 

Thus, first, many teachers, and also the Association 
Assistant Masters their report, suggest that the history 
required should not take more than year preparation. This 
any rate would ensure that the teacher’s liberty only curtailed 
for one year. This opinion very important. most 
undesirable that the university examination should deprive the 
teacher his liberty for longer period. have teach 
boy fourteen, for example, not what you know practised 
teacher will interest him, but what university teacher will 
expect him know two years later, ridiculous. But the 
work only take year’s preparation, this involves either 
that short period should set, that long period set 
there should plenty questions and compulsory starred 
questions. matter fact many schools will insist com- 
pressing complete preparation for the examination into single 
year, because any other arrangement involves insurmountable 
difficulties organisation. This being so, examining bodies 
might well consider with care how the bulk their set subjects 
compares with the bulk the material set other 
subjects the examination, English Literature and 
Divinity. Many teachers think that the bulk present 
larger and fact too 

also involves not asking questions outside the period set, 
the assumption that the whole English history has been 
covered. For that assumption made, made one 
examining body, means, Miss Spikes (Grey Coat Hospital) 
puts it, that 

Candidates sixteen are expected know examination facts which 
they learned perhaps the age eleven—facts presented simply, children. 


Cf. 20-1, above. 
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argued that detailed facts are not demanded, the objection remains, 
for philosophical view big movements beyond the grasp the average 
examination candidate and certainly not hers earlier years. These ques- 
tions, then, are almost impossible set fairly, and would lend themselves 
methods and stereotyped, old-fashioned syllabus omitting much 
that now value. 

Then, secondly, some teachers think that the paper should 
divided into two parts—(a) questions fact; (b) essay 
questions. This has the advantage testing two classes 
candidates—those who can get facts, and those who can 
use their facts; and gives ought give plodding and 
active student better chance. 

Then, thirdly, good many teachers urge that the questions 
should wide type and not always political, that candi- 
dates who are specially interested local history, industrial 
history, architecture, etc., should have their opportunity. 
Teachers schools are generally good deal wider their 
conception what history than university examiners; and 
this teaching ought given fair chance. The 
include greater variety subjects, the same time not for- 
getting the claims and merits the old teaching giving them 
less scope. 

There are, however, other considerations wider nature 
considered. For instance, can more use made the 
examination the teachers schools?! Obviously university 
examiners are not ideal people examine, for they have 
practical experience teaching boys and girls. Germany 
and France, understand, considerable use made teachers 
similar examinations. Then the United States the College 
Entrance Examination Board during the last twenty-five years 
has done enormous amount, said, establish reasonable 
standards for the secondary schools. 1927 examined over 
22,000 candidates from just 1,900 schools behalf over 
180 colleges and universities. Teachers colleges and 
secondary schools every section the country participated 
every stage the work. There were 700 examiners, large 
proportion whom were teachers; and all the examiners came 
live together university. The examination candidates 
began June 20th, and closed June 25th. The examiners 
began their work June and finished July 5th. 
have heard Americans speak very highly this examination. 


Cf. the paper Sir Charles Firth iv. (July 1919), How 
mitigate the evils examinations.” 
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course the British imagination rather staggered 
grandiose affair, whilst the Americans—always optimists— 
are perhaps prone exaggerate its merits. But sometimes one 
wonders whether something this sort not worth considering 
England instead the diverse standards the several examin- 
ing bodies that have present. That, however, opening 
large question which really the province headmasters 
and the university authorities. But possible under present 
conditions employ these examinations larger number 

The advantage, course, the English system eight 
examining bodies that these eight bodies can maintain some 
personal contact with the schools that they examine. But with 
the increasing number candidates and schools the contact 
does become more and more difficult. Some examining bodies 
are more successful this than others, and may well 
refer the example Durham University this connection. 
There the number Certificate candidates only about 1,000. 
Dr. Bradshaw Armstrong College tells that 


The history teachers and the Examining Board meet once every year 
February, when the university authorities either Durham Newcastle arrange 
for conference between the university teachers and the teachers the secondary 
schools the district. This conference meets both whole and sections 
representing the various subjects, such history, English, ete. may discuss 
practically anything connected with the working the examination the 
teaching the subject, but one its duties, far the teacher members are 
concerned, that each section the conference elects six members ballot 
vote the teachers, and these members, together with the university teachers 
the subject, form Standing Committee the School Examinations Board 
far that subject concerned. This Standing Committee has the right 
make representations the School Examinations Board, and propose altera- 
tions the syllabus their own subject. course these alterations must 
finally sanctioned the Board before they can become effective. 

best acquainted with the Modern History Standing Committee, 
which have been Secretary acting Chairman since its commencement 
1919. Perhaps have advanced rather more our Standing Committee than 
most those existing for other subjects. have definite arrangement 
which any complaints suggestions about the examination papers may 
sent this Standing Committee either through Secretary, through 
individual members, through the Secretary the School Examinations 
Board. These complaints suggestions are discussed the presence the 
examiners (for chief examiner Modern History), and although the examiner 
not bound take any notice the complaints suggestions, personally 
have found the criticisms extremely useful. fact, useful have found 
them that have taken what may seem rather rash step forward. are 
making some form European history compulsory, have invited teachers 
suggest what they think are suitable specimen questions, and, they like, suit- 
able specimen answers, and circulating these without mentioning the authors 
among other teachers, and asking them for their 


own school, again, have examination for boys 
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the post-certificate stage which leads close association 
the teachers and examiners. The examination under the con- 
trol the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, but one arranges 
with the examiners what periods one wants papers set, one 
tells him what books, etc. the boys have been reading, and one 
arranges the number questions and the character the 
examination. The examiner stays with you whilst looking 
over the papers, and have found his opinions particular 
candidates and the books read and the teaching very often 
most useful. the same time the boys—and masters too— 
have the stimulus external examiner. But course 
impossible for every school conduct the examination this 
way; and this particular examination merely examination 
for the school and not recognised any external authority. 

During the discussion the Annual Meeting another question 
came up. not the School Certificate Examination trying 
serve two purposes which are not really required all schools 
the age sixteen, and also excuse the candidate whole 
part various examinations, university, army, professional. 

But there great difference the position those candi- 
dates who leave school when they have got certificate—estim- 
ated two-thirds the whole—-and whose education then 
finished, and those candidates who take the certificate the 
middle their school career and then advanced 
something similar. The First School Examination 
may all right for boys girls mid school career and quite 
wrong for those the end their school career. Mr. 
Williamson put this point, already made Miss Davis,’ his 
speech 


The results boys and girls secondary schools are good deal worse 
than might expected. Two-thirds least leave after the examination; 
they take away with them sense weariness and disgust the whole subject 
history. They have nothing the interest and glamour history; they 
know nothing the joy fitting together facts from different sources, apprais- 
ing human ideas and getting comprehensive view the human web. They 
have been doing nothing but cram for the important morning June. And 
they away with the feeling that history not their subject, and with the 
intention never opening history book again. 


History (April 1927), that the examination might ante- 
dated, and come the age fifteen, being followed year’s 
course, without examination, lines approved the examin- 
ing body. But that plan would hardly suit the Public Schools, 

See above, 23. 
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whose boys not rule come till after thirteen years age. 
And the average boy fifteen could not reach standard which 
universities other bodies would accept. not quite see 
what can done, short complete recasting the exami- 
nation and the provision alternative examination, meet 
Mr. Williamson’s point. 

Then, lastly, there were made the meeting two suggestions 
which would involve considerable change historical examina- 
tions. The first was that Mr. Happold, who has described 
History. The second was that Miss Madeley, who suggested 
that candidates should allowed bring date lists into the 
She says: 

good many the difficulties experienced securing satisfactory 
examination history would automatically disappear admitted skeleton 
chronology into the examination room, The idea not new principle; 
merely extension this subject what already done the case 
mathematics, where now recognised custom allow the candidates such 
mechanical aids rulers, compasses and mathematical tables. 

adopted the practice should have supply standard skeleton 
chronology, but that not beyond the competence the Historical Association. 
And should, course, use the class-room. This would not involve any 
revolution, for the best teachers already rely reading and reference rather 
than memorising they come the examination year. Dates would still 
learnt, but they will learnt use instead hoc memorising, and 
acquired this way they might known, which would admittedly 
improvement. 

The change habits study which this modification examination-room 
procedure would induce would not only bring the work into line with the practice 
the best teachers and modern scholarship; would also bring into line 
with the needs modern life. Now that books are plentiful and facts too 
complex for the most reliable memory retain them, not the habit memor- 
ising but the habit swift, accurate and skilful reference and verification that 
required. The habit relying memory for the modern merely pernicious. 

The letters received the Examinations Committee and the 
speeches made the Annual Meeting are full good advice for 
university examiners. What the examiners have remember, 
urged, that they are setting questions not for under- 
graduates twenty twenty-one who may making history 
their sole subject study, but for boys and girls sixteen years 
age with whom history only one seven eight even 
nine other subjects. Moreover, they should far possible 
set questions subjects which are likely interest boys and 


There precedent for this the practice the University London, 
which has for several years supplied copies the works giving the text docu- 
ments set for their special candidates the examination for 


B.A. Honours history. The Board Studies history, when recommending 
this, pointed out that would analogous the universal practice supplying 
specimens candidates certain sciences. 
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girls that age. always realised, says one teacher, 
examiners, that pupils sixteen have neither the adult experi- 
ence life nor the general knowledge that illumines much 
history for us? Again, examiners should try find out not 
what the pupils not know but what they know. Easy 
questions with,” they like, high standard 
should the rule. Finally, has been suggested that before 
sending their questions printed, the examiners should try 
them themselves—and submit their answers their fellow- 
examiners for criticism. might be, say some, salutary, 
humbling, experience for them 


will seen that our survey the First School Examina- 
tion has been wide one. Obviously radical change can 
made without good deal consideration. What, however, 
the Historical Association can do, and seems ought do, 

grievances the actual papers set, and after considering 
them pass them on, thought fit, the examining body 
concerned 

(b) try suggest some principles which the history 
examinations should 

(c) encourage experiments the larger changes suggested, 
for instance Miss Madeley and Mr. Happold 

(d) watch the methods the history examinations 
foreign countries see can get any hints from them. 

remains said that any letters sent the Secretary 
the Historical Association Russell Square will carefully 
considered the Examinations Committee, and that some may 


used continue this discussion History. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE twenty-second Annual Mecting the Association was held 
King’s College, London, from January. The inaugural 
address, The Economic Historian and was delivered 
Dr. Clapham. Friday visits were paid the Guildhall, 
where the City archives were shown Mr. Thomas, Clerk 
the Records, and the London Museum and the Charterhouse, where 
the Keeper, Dr. Wheeler, and the Master Charterhouse, 
respectively, acted guides. After tea Mr. Lethaby, Surveyor 
Westminster Abbey, gave lecture, beautifully illustrated lantern 
slides, upon Westminster and the Abbey.” This was followed, 
Saturday afternoon, visit the Abbey, conducted Professor 
Hamilton Thompson. Saturday morning was occupied discus- 
sion the School Certificate Examination, opened Mr. Marten, 
Chairman the Examinations Committee the Association, who has 
kindly contributed paper based upon this number History. 


the business meeting Mr. White was re-elected honorary 
treasurer, and all the retiring vice-presidents were re-elected except 
Professor Skeel, who has resigned. Since there were only fifteen other 
vice-presidents, consequence the deaths Miss McArthur and 
Miss Gardner, this left three vacancies, which were filled the 
election Mrs. Dobson, Professor Powicke, and Professor Hamilton 
Thompson. the postal ballot for election the Council Professor 
Powicke had headed the poll, the three next order being Mr. 
Headmaster the Secondary School, Castleford, and Vice-President 
the Leeds Branch. The latter and Professor Powicke were the 
only nominees the geographical group Mr. Lester Smith, 
Director Education for Essex, was chosen for group II, Major 
Laffan, R.E., Reading, for group IIT, and Miss Power,' 
D.Lit., for group The new Council, its first meeting, co-opted 


President, Mr. Little, suggested his speech the 
annual dinner, reply the toast the Association (proposed 
Mr. Halliday, the new Principal King’s College), various ways 
which our branches could kept active and healthy, including the 
enlistment considerable proportion those happy people whom 
these were specially interested the things which there was direct 
contact between the past and the present, such local history, 
which some branches were doing exceedingly good work; and 
alluded the Association’s forthcoming bibliography that subject. 
the publication this wrote The March, 1928) 
letter which are permitted reprint. 

Some time ago, when there was good deal correspondence your columns 
Village History, you were good enough publish letter from drawing 
attention the work being done this subject the Historical Association 
and its numerous local branches. One the projects then announced has now 
materialised Short Bibliography Local History, Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, published to-day for Bell and Sons. 


Re-elected. 
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Professor exceptional and indeed unique qualifications for the task 
needless speak, and have hesitation saying that the Bibliography 
will great service the ever-increasing number persons who are being 
drawn study the history the place which they live. One very useful 
feature the Bibliography section Examples Local The 
examples are arranged under counties, and almost all the counties England 
are represented, that student will probably find some place the list 
near his own chosen 

fortunately possible find much pleasure and profit the study local 
history without writing book about it—just one can know and love wild 
flowers without book botany. And now special importance 
that this interest should encouraged—not because old landmarks, old 
customs, and ways thought are passing away and should recorded, but still 
more because the general trend modern life loosening our connection with the 

st. When people lived for the same village and often the same 
ouse, the historic sense, the feeling communion with the past, became naturally 
and unconsciously part their life. Now this sense has stimulated con- 
sciously, and the most effective and the most generally attractive way doing 
through the study the history the place which one living. 
important not only for the past but for the future: for (in Burke’s words), 
People will not look forward posterity who never look back their 


deeply regret announce the death, 4th March, Paul 
Sabatier, author life St. Francis Assisi which has been trans- 
lated into many languages and famous all over the world. Born 
1858, belonged well-known French Protestant family, his 
elder brother being the theologian Sabatier. was himself 
pastor for some time, but had retire owing ill-health, and 
lived for many years the Cevennes, devoting himself historical 
research. Since 1919 had been professor the faculty 
Protestant theology Strasburg. was President the British 
Society Franciscan Studies, and the evening before died was 
working new edition the Speculum Perfectionis published 
that society. owe Mr. Little the following note his 


Paul Sabatier possessed qualities and gifts which are not often found together 
beautiful literary style, incisive and sympathetic insight into character, 
remarkable critical acumen, and infinite capacity for taking pains. Not all 
scholars working the same subjects agree with his conclusions, but all will 
agree that the movement Franciscan Studies, which such remarkable 
feature present-day thought, owes its origin, its extent and its direction 
his inspiration. 

The Vie Saint Assise, which first appeared 1893, still remains 
the most lifelike and human portrait the saint, though some respects 
clear that considerable modifications would have been introduced into the 
revised version which was long ago promised but has never seen the light. One 
Frangois printed Franciscan Essays (Br. Soc. Fran. Studies, Extra 
Series 1912); his originality consisted his reconciliation liberty and sub- 
mission. comparatively minor detail, which Sabatier had changed his 
mind, led the elaborate study Fratris Francisci Bartholi Tractatus 
Indulgentia, most exhaustive examination the manuscript material the 
Portiuncula Indulgence. The Vie based mainly the then printed material, 
and the Etude Critique des Sources which precedes model historical 
criticism. The search for the missing part the Legenda Trium Sociorum, 
whose loss Sabatier had established the Etude Critique,” led the 
and publication the Speculum Perfectionis (1898). The manuscript which 
formed the basis the edition ended with the words the 5th 
the Ides May this date was true, was, course, most startling 
discovery should have here account the saint written his most 
intimate friend within few months his death. Sabatier maintained this 
thesis with great erudition and force argument; wonder his introduction 
vibrates with excitement. The discovery Sabatier himself little later 
earlier manuscript ending with the words finished the 5th the Ides 
May 1318” altered the whole situation. And most scholars have come the 
conclusion that 1228 was simply error. spite this the publication 
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the Speculum Perfectionis marked epoch and has been the starting-point 
all subsequent discoveries the documents relating the life St. Francis. 


have also lament the death Dr. Alvord, professor 
history the universities Illinois and Minnesota successively, 
the last years whose life were spent chiefly England, pursuing 
the researches whose first-fruit had been pioneer work, The 
Valley British Politics, published 1916 (two volumes). 
delivered the Raleigh lecture before the British Academy 1925 and 
the Creighton lecture the University London 1926, and the 
time his death was engaged upon two chapters for the Cambridge 
History the British Empire. 


seven-hundredth anniversary the death Stephen Langton, 
July, 1228, will kept from July next Canterbury, where 
buried St. Michael’s chapel the cathedral. The Dean, Dr. 
Bell, who president the local branch the Association, 
has sent note the programme present arranged: 
includes lecture Saturday afternoon, July, Professor 
Davis, Stephen Langton and his sermon the 
cathedral Sunday the Rev. Claude Jenkins, D.D., librarian 
Lambeth; and Monday special Service the cathedral 
a.m., with sermon Bishop Gore, and Commemorative Oration 
the afternoon delivered Professor Powicke. hoped 
that many members the Association will able visit Canterbury 
this and take part the celebrations. arrange- 
ments are hand for cheap fares, and for tea the Precincts, etc., 
the Saturday afternoon. Further particulars may obtained 
from Miss Carter, The Friars, Canterbury. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Rev. Henry writes, from Handsworth College, Birmingham 

attention has been called review book, Johannes 
Scotus your issue for July 1927, which devoted exclusively 
the biographical sketch (of pages) prefixed that work. 
the reviewer had rebuked for not writing this sketch the same 
scale, and with much detail, the rest the volume, should 
have thought perfectly legitimate criticism, though might have 
pleaded that the book calls itself the title-page philosophical 
study. But suggests that ignorant two authorities, 
both whom are quoted somewhere book; and, particular, 
argues that accepted the story William Malmesbury 
the Scot’s later life England because did not know the 
existence parallel Seneca, pointed out Traube, the 
manner his alleged his being stabbed his pupils 
with their pens. Now was precisely because the parallels (there 
are more than one) that put saving clause, and said that there 
was reason why the story William Malmesbury should not 
accepted substantially true, apart from the bizarre 
Your reviewer suppresses all reference that phrase. regard the 
detail about the pens legendary accretion, but accept 
the rest the story true substance, and not see how the very 
existence such circumstantial record can accounted for any 
other supposition. 
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three great burdens from which land was free, military 
service and the repair bridges and fortifications (fyrd, 
have, since the seventeenth century, usually been col- 
lectively described the trinoda necessitas. But Mr. Turner, 
the eleventh edition the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911 (xxvii. 
287), remarked that the phrase not found the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and charters, and Selden was probably the first historian 
eminence who used and that the charter which Selden 
referred the words are plainly written trimoda necessitas. The late 
Stevenson, the Historical Review, October 1914 (xxix. 
689-703), showed independently that the term was simply mistake 
Selden’s. The word trinodus would unique, 
but trimodus occurs elsewhere the sense threefold.” 

There photograph the document question, forged land- 
charter handwriting 975 (now the Cotton MS. Augustus 
II. 86) Facsimiles Ancient Charters the British Museum, part iv. 
(1878), and anyone who examines can guess how the mistake arose 
Selden counted four strokes, three, reading the 
phrase absque trimoda necessitate totius christiani populi est arcis 
munitione, pontis emendatione, exercitii congestione.” But also, 
unfortunately, having cited that one charter books published 1610 
and 1614, Selden allowed his memory magnify into some 
before the publication the second edition his Titles Honor 
1631; and his great authority misled White Kennett, George Hickes, 
and, following them, the compilers various Law Dictionaries, Black- 
stone, and the editors (after 1733) Ducange, while these, turn, 
firmly established that will probably remain current, though one 
may hope that trimoda will replace Historians find con- 
venient use collective term denote the three duties; but 
Stevenson remarked that there was such term Anglo-Saxon, and 
“the nearest approach Latin collective term the communis labor 
which used in” some fifty charters the tenth and eleventh cen- 
whereas trimoda necessitas had found only the one 
instance. 

Mr. Flower remarked the introduction his collection 
cases concerning Public Works Medieval Law,* 

This public obligation would not likely suffer diminution under the 
Norman They probably used for all that was worth, and the necessity 


thus arose for including Magna Carta the provision (cap. 23) nec villa nec homo 
distringatur facere pontes riparias nisi qui antiquo jure facere debent. 


Constitutional History, chapters vii passim cf. Petit-Dutaillis, Studies 
Supplementary (1911), 80. 

Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 193, 271. 

Holdsworth, History English Law (3rd edition, 1922-3), 
(where, however, Stevenson’s argument well summarised footnote); ii. 72. 

Selden vol. (1915), xxv. 
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There well-known entry about such practice the part 
William Rufus the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 1097, which suggests 
another revision,” statements based upon certain histories 
London. may translated 


many districts (sciran) which with their work belonged London were grievously 
oppressed, through the wall which they were building around the tower, and 
through the bridge, which was almost carried away flood, and through the 
work the king’s hall which was being built Westminster; and many men 
were oppressed 


Benjamin Thorpe, who edited the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the Rolls 
series (1861), with translation, had apparently never heard the 
obligation repair bridges and fortifications, for could not make 
sense this and so, altering one letter, turned sciran into 
scipan, and gave the rendering 


Many ships, which with their work belonged London, suffered great 
ment reason the wall which they wrought about the Tower, and the 
bridge, which was almost dispersed the flood; and the king’s hall-work, 
which was being wrought Westminster, and many men thereby injured. 


added, footnote, that, even thus amended, the passage 
not very and later writers have tried explain 
imagining the ships wrecked upon broken stone-work fallen into the 
river, damaged the massive beams torn from the wooden bridge 
the flood. But the restoration the true reading, while removing 
any need for strained interpretation, leaves two problems unsolved. 
Does sciran mean merely districts, or, more definitely, shires, counties 
And, either case, what was the area which, with its labour, belonged 
inhabitants were bound help the city 
maintain its bridge and its fortifications? Was the counties, 
parts the counties, Surrey, Essex and Middlesex, where various 
Domesday estates had outlying Perhaps some 
reader may able supply other contemporary 
evidence bearing upon one both those problems, and thus 
elucidate the actual working the trimoda necessitas. 
Davis. 


Manege sciran mid weorce Lundenne belumpon wurdon paerle 
gedrehte. purh pone weall worhton butan pone tur. purh 
for neah eall flotan waes. purh paes cynges healle weore man 
West mynstre worhte. maenige man paer mid drehte: 
Chronicles, edited Plummer and John Earle (1892), 234. Cf. Plummer’s 
note, ii. 285: Mr. Thorpe alters into scipan,’ which neither 
sense nor grammar. the old trinoda necessitas,’ inequitably and oppres- 
sively the translation above Professor Chambers, who 
has kindly censored this paper, and who tells that remembers the late 
Dr. Henry Bradley (when giving account the work New English 
Dictionary the Philological Society 1914) calling attention the fact that 
trimoda necessitas was the correct form, and that this phrase was found once 
only medieval times. The correction was incorporated, with valuable 
instances the use the phrase, the volume the Dictionary published 
that autumn, under Bradley scorned the objection that the words were 
neither nor English.” 

Although had been well translated his predecessor, Ingram: The 
Saxon Chronicle, with English Translation (1823), 317. 

Op. cit., 363; ii, 202. 

Plummer, op. cit., ii., Index, 407, gives with reference this 
passage; but his glossary, 388, has division, district, 
shire, 

See Round Surrey (1902), 285-6, Hasex (1903), 385; 
Ballard, The Domesday Inquest (2nd edition, 1923), pp. 177-8, pp- 71-2. 
The Middlesex manor was Fulham. For other views see Stanton Hist. 
Assoc. leaflet (1915), pp. 2-3, 6-7. 


REVIEWS 


and 1926. 139 pp. Scribners. 
78. 6d. 

The Writing History. Sir 1926. pp. 
Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


first these books originated inquiry, set foot the 
American Historical Association, into the present state historical 
writing America. History, begins lamenting, has lost the 
esteem the public during the last fifty years. Once the popular 
historians stood side side with the poets the top the world 
letters; now they are respectable subordinates instead leaders. 

Jusserand’s paper properly placed first. before 
was ambassador, interested himself whilst was ambassador the 
promotion historical studies America. Moreover, his paper treats 
the subject more generally and from more elevated point view than 
those which follow it. defines history not simply art, nor 
simply science, but something which participates the nature 
and, after citing many definitions the historian’s task, dis- 
cusses the relation its two parts. Very convincingly demon- 
strates that the popularity history France due the fact that 
French historical students are taught not only how find out the truth 
but also how state it. The French boy taught how write his own 
language, consequently when older can write readable history. 
Jusserand does not say that the American student has not received 
equally good literary training, and therefore cannot write histories 
which the public care read, but the three American professors agree 
that conclusion. They say that the American universities the 
scientific side history has been over-emphasised, and the literary side 
unduly neglected. whole stress has been laid too much 
information and methods investigation, too little 
says Professor Abbott (p. 47). Professor Colby agrees, and both 
them propose one the remedies the inclusion course 
historiography the system training (pp. 51, 88). Professor Bassett 
begins stating that present schools and universities, com- 
pared with 1884, being taught several times more 
quantity and several times better the other hand the 
unvarying testimony all competent observers shows that history 
less read than was formerly. After that, examination the 
methods and aims the older groups historians and the new school, 
which illustrated many interesting examples, reaches the con- 
clusion that the neglect history the reading public due the 
neglect style those who now write history. Then follows 
chapter entitled Changing Type,” pointing out that the older 
historians were generally men leisure and some means who could 
afford take time prepare themselves write, while the modern 
ones are usually professional teachers history whose early training 
has been much adequate, and whose daily duties limit their oppor- 
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tunities for conducting their own researches, and deprive them the 
time required for good writing. short, history-writing too 
exclusively the business the pedagogues, and what desirable the 
growth leisured class historical writers, comfortable 
means who are willing devote themselves solely (pp. 
115-125). 

Dr. Franklin Jameson reinforces the views the three professors 
many those who undertake the writing history enter upon with 
too little general literary cultivation, and this largely because 
the habit specialising Secondly, that the most 
direct method the student cause him read largely 
well-written and read continuously and with his 
mind the mode Finally, answer the question 
how time found for these educational improvements, declares 
unhesitatingly that must found shortening greatly the time 
required spent the doctoral dissertation (pp. 

This little collection papers deserves the attention everyone 
engaged the teaching history. Conditions the two countries are 
different, but many the problems solved are the same. Our 
historical students rule have had more adequate literary training 
begin with, and the examination the end their degree course 
style counts for much the award classes. But already the 
introduction dissertations for the higher degrees tending result 
the production compilations that are ill written, badly arranged, 
and far too large size. There also tendency amongst students 
read only select extracts great historical writers instead com- 
works, and amongst teachers dwell upon the errors which 

resh research has revealed those works, rather than the art with 

which the narratives were composed. Even here too the line demar- 
cation between those who write history for pleasure and professional 
teachers history becoming wider than should be. Both 
England and the United States these evils, being part the result 
mistakes the organisation university studies, might remedied 
alterations it. 

Sir John Fortescue’s book truer its title than the other volume. 
sticks the writing history, does not discuss how should 
taught, and never mentions examinations, courses, dissertations for 
degrees. begins emphasising the difficulty writing history, 
and, show how much knowledge required write the history 
any human society, selects illustration the history English 
rural parish. continues, too short for even the most 
brilliant human intellects acquire all the knowledge necessary 
treat with thorough understanding the history even parish, for 
the simple reason that parish not isolated entity but part 
and that England part the whole Having 
thus stated the difficulty the historian’s task, turns consider 
the qualifications required perform efficiently. The historian 
must possess large knowledge languages other than his own; 
power read manuscripts must part his equipment, and power 
interpret their full significance. trained critical faculty 
must add some the imaginative insight which great novelists have 
exemplified their stories (p. 39). And, further, without literary art 
cannot interest the reader to-day the men and events the 
past. 
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After few pages monographs and co-operative histories, 
considers the position the historian who consecrates the best part 
lifetime one great task, and offers him few hints drawn from 
experience. First all must his researches himself, with very 
little help, otherwise will miss much that useful know, and not 
add all the little touches reality that stir the imagination writer. 
Secondly, beginning his work must plan the scale the whole with 
judgment, or, like Macaulay, will never able finish it, and 
must not neglect the arts arrangement and transition Lecky does. 
Neither should reprint his notebooks and call the product history, 
nor break the flow his narrative interpolating too many long 
quotations, some nameless sinners do. There are other wise 
counsels. For instance, you are warned that the sudden appearance 
new evidence may any moment force historian rewrite 
half the volume has hand, even the whole it, and that 
must not hesitate Lastly, reiterates the rule that the only 
way for man learn write well for him devote his most 
conscientious labour the smallest task that falls his lot, well 
the great one which has devoted his life. 

Some students history are depressed its difficulties. Like 
Chaucer, they compare The lyfe short, the craft long 
For Sir John Fortescue enough that his labour recalls the dead men 
the past life, and represents them they lived and wrought. 
such work,” concludes, may found great 


National Character and the Factors its Formation. ERNEST 
1927. 288 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


book based upon lectures delivered under the Stevenson 
Foundation the University Glasgow. Like everything which Dr. 
Barker writes, extremely readable, and the best sense provoca- 
tive. Its chief defect—and perhaps one its chief merits—is that 
somewhat chaotic and extremely discursive. Into the author 
lecturer (some the chapters are obviously lecture-form and some 
are not) has poured with lavish hand his extensive knowledge all 
kinds history, various kinds literature, and political philosophy 
from Aristotle downwards, together with what appears more 
recently acquired knowledge physical science and geography. all 
this has added much his own ripe wisdom contemporary 
problems. The result that the skilful reader can pick out many 
valuable and illuminating obiter dicta. But even the skilful reader may 
times lose his way, and the unskilful reader may never find it. 

The title the book suggests that the subject is, What makes 
nation, and what makes one nation differ from And the 
first and second chapters, dealing with the various elements which are 
essential helpful nation-building, with the distinction race 
the distinction from nation,” and nation” from 
fit with this conception the subject. Nor does the 
third chapter, geographical influences, climate, destroy the 
illusion. But the fourth chapter, the “economic factor,” 
instead showing how economic forces have contributed the 
development nationality, Mr. Barker suddenly jumps the 
industrial revolution and its results—i.e. episodes long after the 
English nation had been fully formed—and wanders thence eugenics, 
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birth control, and the sort topics which the Dean St. Paul’s 
discourses his books and the columns the Standard. 

the fifth chapter, however, seem return the original 
extensive view the subject. read the gradual process 
nation-building within the Holy Roman Empire the later part the 
Middle Ages; the emergence nation-states England and 
France; the impulse which the Reformation gave nationality 
Scotland, the Scandinavian states, Holland and Switzerland; the 
set-back national progress the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; the sudden impetus supplied the French Revolution and 
the revolt against Napoleon; and the exposition Mazzini 
full-blown doctrine national rights. All this, though rather super- 
ficially stated, seems the essence the matter, though also 
seems that would have been more place the introductory 
chapter than the middle the book. But from this point the 
general topic falls absolutely into the background, and the later chapters 
deal with the various forces—constitutional development, ecclesiastical 
divisions, political parties, literature, education, have 
influenced the social and intellectual progress England. And 
appears that the real subject the book The growth and the 
character the English nation.” The wider problems treated the 
first three and the fifth chapters, and suggested the title, appear 
nothing more than preliminary digressions. 

Even after Mr. Barker has concentrated his gaze upon England, 
continues from time time direct passing glance outside. 
Perhaps the most interesting his later digressions the problem 
Scotland. There subject more illuminating the student 
nationality than the history Scotland. That there Scottish 
nation indubitable; that has grown spite enormous 
difficulties equally certain: whether Scotsmen, Mr. Barker seems 
question. But when was the Scottish nation formed? The super- 
ficial reader would answer the time Wallace and Bruce. Mr. 
Barker, following Professor Hume Brown, says that the Reformation 
united Scotland and moulded the Scottish character. But difficult 
reconcile this with Scottish history the seventeenth century, and 
still less with Scotland the time the Jacobite revolts. The 
Reformation may have united the Lowland part Scotland cer- 
tainly did not unite the Lowlanders with the Highlanders. Mr. Barker 
seems think that this was done the growth industry and 
commerce which followed the Union 1707. But may contended 
that this prosperity was limited the Lowlands, that did not 
extend further than Aberdeen, and that tended widen the gulf 
between the industrial south and the still undeveloped north. Mr. 
Barker has stopped short the most interesting point the Scottish 
story, and has failed explain how the ultimate fusion was effected, 
and how led the prevalent English caricature the typical 
Scotsman man careful the bawbees, speaking the tongue Sir 
Harry Lauder, and wearing bonnet and kilt. 

The criticism Mr. Barker’s arrangement and the rather 
disappointing limitation the subject-matter the book must not 
blind its real merits. very luminous and suggestive 
commentary upon English history. One his best points his 
correction the current view that there distinction between English 
and continental feudalism (pp. and 149). says, there was 
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only one feudalism.” But, view this, rather disappointing 
find him (p. 144) speaking English feudalism one the 
contributory forces the growth the English nation. Another very 
sound and (in view recent books the subject) very timely assertion 
that our historic parties had their origin and their essential principles 
the ecclesiastical divisions seventeenth-century England (p. 199). 
But would take too long pick the innumerable plums out the 
rather lavishly mixed pudding which Mr. Barker has concocted. The 
reviewer can only conclude saying that has thoroughly enjoyed 
the dish, though not quite what expected from the menu. 


The Cambridge Ancient History First volume Plates. Prepared 
1927. 394 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. 


scope the first four volumes the Cambridge Ancient 
History great that the attempt illustrate from contemporary 
monuments within the limits two hundred small plates is, say the 
least it, ambitious; and when the illustration the text only 
primary object, and the plates are further intended serve record 
man’s art and craftsmanship from the earliest ages the sixth 
century then the difficulties the compiler increase and the 
impossibility satisfying his readers becomes only too obvious. 
Indeed the selection almost defies criticism, for the simple reason that 
none would beyond cavil. one wonders omissions—for 
instance, the megalithic monuments Malta—the answer that 
space lacking; evidential value justifies the inclusion second- 
rate objects the exclusion better; the whole can fairly 
said that the impossible task has been well done. does appear, 
however, that the choice has sometimes been influenced extraneous 
thus Egyptian sculpture illustrated from examples 
the British Museum more freely than just the subject—(83a) 
poor substitute for, e.g., one the calcite heads Mycerinus, and 
could have spared one the Ikhnaton portraits (139a) for the best 
Tut-ankh-amen; again, the selection for the early Sumerian period 
lamentably poor—the Ziggurat shows shapeless 
mound, the inlays Kish and the decorative work and sculpture 
‘Ubaid are not given place, and sculpture the succeeding period 
ill represented (as the headless Gudea the Louvre, where the 
Copenhagen Gudea would have been infinitely better), and the Dungi 
mace-head has illustrative value all. the other hand, 
the Cretan, the Etruscan, and the early Greek sections are admirably 
chosen, and the Scythian and Persian are also excellent. Throughout, 
the descriptive text valuable. There certain want uniformity 
the present whereabouts objects are not always given (though this 
the general rule); the scale frequently omitted, and this 
serious fault. The descriptions are necessarily brief, and for this 
reason alone would have been better quote, not indeed biblio- 
graphy, but authoritative and more detailed the need 
such greater where there can difference opinion about the 
object question, pp. where the date given uncertain, 
but probably the early sixth century B.c.,” although the graves are 
dated coins and Attic vases the last years the sixth and the 
fifth centuries. 

Considering how little space available for the illustration vast 
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amount material, the technical quality the plates becomes 
point prime importance. For reproduction the half- 
tone process has been employed (the cost would make this inevitable), 
and that process cannot satisfactory where reduction scale 
carried too far. Thus Plate almost useless, e.g. the wavy handles 
specially referred the text, are three out the four 
165c. some cases the original photograph has clearly been bad, 
e.g. 89b, 77a; quite number the fault seems rather with the 
mechanical reproduction, e.g. 235, 175c, and regretted that 
precious space should wasted blur which may recall but does not 
illustrate masterpiece (84d, 221a). 

The editors the Cambridge Ancient History were undoubtedly 
right thinking that without illustrations the work was incomplete 
and the present volume falls short its secondary purpose, serve 
human art and craftsmanship, does the whole and 
within its limits fulfil its main object companion the text and 
useful, some sections indispensable, addition the series. 


1926. viii+ 469 pp. Ginn. 6d. 


compress into single volume intelligible account the 


development India, Malaya, China and Japan, from the earliest 
times down the present day, obviously matter enormous 


difficulty. The present volume composed one Filipino and two 


American teachers, and their book design rincipally for junior 
college classes the Far East. The general idea excellent. The 
history Asiatic states has usually been studied isolation. 
have had many eminent students the history India China; 
but few who have devoted much attention the history the con- 
tinent, any great part it, whole. Indeed the reactions 
one part upon another have not been intense they have 
been the closely packed states Europe; yet they have been far- 
reaching; and Asiatic states form family evidently akin those 
the Western world. There thus strong reason for attempting 
study them whole; and those who would make the attempt 
this little book may well recommended beginning. Its main 

urpose, however, has somewhat upset the balance and emphasised 
the natural difficulties the task. Being written especially for 
students the Far East and, should judge, for students the 
devotes excessive space the scanty history that 
group islands, the obvious loss greater units such India, 
which treated peculiarly summary fashion. Another criticism 
that may passed that more attention might have been devoted 
general geographical influences upon the history the eastern part 
the continent. The few brief remarks these could have well 
been expanded; and something more than the concluding paragraph 
should certainly have been devoted the development communica- 
tions, which more than anything else has influenced its history 
modern times. useful bibliography appended; but consists 
exclusively books English except for one two Dutch. 
should certainly have included number French books well, 
for French scholars have done great deal work which not 
yet represented any English volumes. The book illustrated 
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but while some the pictures are admirably chosen, others, such 
that the ruined Yuen-ming-yuen, scarcely seem worth the space 
they occupy. There are number very clear maps, though here 
and there their detail not quite correct; and useful chronological 
charts. 


The Documentary Sources Greek Cary. 1927. 
xi+ 140 pp. Blackwell. 6s. 


excellent little book will very welcome teachers Greek 
history. admirably succeeds giving conspectus the historical 
sources other than literary, the content and character their evidence, 
and how they should handled. The examples are copious and well 
chosen, and the bibliography arranged with judgment well 
knowledge. The book should certainly put into the hands all 
advanced students Greek for will give them admirable 
general idea the tools research and how they should used, and 
also, not its least admirable feature, will direct them wisely where 
find out more. 

Misprints are rare and mainly unimportant, but note has 
gone seriously wrong, and sentence 104 needs attention. 
Whether style really enlivened the use foreign words like 
soldatesca question taste about which opinions may differ, 
but regret that Dr. Cary should lend approval using the vile 
the tenure all Greek priesthoods was purchase, which not the 
case. Since religious learning was not demanded the exercise the 
functions normal priesthoods, not really surprising that inscrip- 
tions are reticent the subject. The exception hides from the 
priest’s perquisites seems true Athens but means 
universally the rule. Some examples the contrary will found 
Stengel, Gr. Kultusaltertiimer, p.41. not useful remember that 
Dorians oriented their dead eastward and Ionians westward, because 
extremely doubtful whether true. Upon the complicated 
questions orientation see Rose, Classical Review (1920) xxxiv. 141 

But this imperfect world few slips are inevitable, and mention 
these quite unimportant trifles merely the hope that they may 
useful for the second edition little book which fills real gap 
the teacher’s armoury. 


Philip’s Historical Atlas, Medieval and Modern. Ramsay 
and 1927. Philip. 15s. 

Historical Atlas. 1927. The University 
London Press. 18s. 


these senior atlases sixth There have been 
many additions and considerable amount rearrangement. Each 
very rich details, and particular contains many maps the 
United States, for which owe thanks Professor McElroy the 
one case and Professor Shepherd himself the other. Philip’s 
atlas has longish introduction with section devoted America 
and many wood-cuts, which may said that the printing 


Cf. the reviews the fifth edition Ramsay Muir’s and the second edition 
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much better than the fifth edition—but possibly the reviewer received 
early and hastily pulled-off copy that edition; the other has 
list atlases and histories consulted but introduction, and thus 
finds space for many maps ancient history. have add 
emphatically that the Philip physical maps are much the clearer and 
therefore more helpful; student can easily compare with them the 
flat and coloured maps find the exact position some town 
the course some road. acknowledge the difficulty getting 
down very low contours, being matter expense; but some low 
heights are shown shading. 

The Philip atlas twice the size its predecessor, double-paged maps 
becoming whole-paged, and several double-paged being added. First 
comes new map Dr. Fleure illustrate variations cephalic index 
and pigment marking race, then one the world known 
A.D. 200, also new. Follow the old maps Europe 395 and 
Roman Britain with slight additions but the order has been changed, 
and now dates and not countries. still find the excellent 
Germany 962, the France and Burgundy 1032, and the Alpine 
Barrier, showing physical features, and any student can refer them 
when engaged the new maps Ecclesiastical Provinces and 
Medieval Universities (p. 29), Europe, medieval commerce,” and 
“The Baltic Lands and Hanseatic (pp. and 33). The 
more modern maps are mostly before, and those showing America 
and the war and post-war conditions are increased number. The 
information generously abundant. 

Therefore, when have criticise for special reasons. 
mysterious sea-fight still marked Van Tromp another 
naval mistake that Nelson’s diversion from St. Lucia Trinidad 
1805, whereby missed Villeneuve, not shown. the other 
hand, there corrected picture Trafalgar. more serious matter 
the question acknowledgment. Mr. Muir has acknowledged that 
his new plan Bannockburn after Morris and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s name ought before mine, for the theory his and 
merely wrote support him, and both locate Clifford’s charge 
below St. Ninian’s Kirk, Barbour expressly says, not level with 
it; but the point is, Mr. Muir allows that indebted us. There- 
fore ought not acknowledge his debt Dr. Rachel Reid? Are 
not his England (p. 18) and his England and Wales 
1399 (p. 34) based her maps pp. and the Association’s 
junior atlas, which George Philip Son likewise publish? More 
matter indeed added the former Mr. Muir adopts Domesday spell- 
ing where she used modern, and writes his rubric, Lay Regalities 
and and Ecclesiastical Regalities and Castellaries 
where she had Regalities and Lay Eccle- 
the latter underlines the boroughs represented 
1295, and has special type for Cinque Ports, whereas she underlined 
thus the maps are not identically the same. But could without 
her previous work have traced the exact boundaries the lands 
the Duchy Lancaster Intimate knowledge these lands 
special Dr. Reid. curious little point that her map 
slip Monmouth marked just outside the boundary—what would 
the ghost Fluellen say ?—and his map also just outside. Are 
not right insisting that there should some acknowledgment 
especially The Times reviewer (Literary Supplement, July, 1927) 

Cf. xi. 320, 322. 
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commended, amongst other things, this very thing, the presentment 
the Lancastrian lands 

Professor Shepherd’s maps find enormous mass details, 
fact much too much. The physical features are not all clear, 
being shown shading and not contours and colours. Con- 
sequently when large number quite unimportant places, mere 
villages well towns, and little tributary streams, are entered and 
named, the combination much print with insufficiently clear shading 
tends confusion. The eye cannot once grasp position. take, 
for instance, four double-paged maps ancient North and South Greece 
and North and South Italy, which are almost wasted, that several 
whole- half-page special maps are needed. had confined himself 
showing very definitely the main Roman roads, the rivers, the tribes, 
the Roman and Latin colonies, all with distinctive colours and with 
dates added, least one the smaller maps would unnecessary 
perhaps then there would room for one the aqueducts. Incident- 
ally ask there any authority for Mediolanium and Carsioli, 
and ever the Gallic boundary was the Crustumium and not the 
Rubicon? The generations after the Diadochi are not known 
Diadochi but Epigoni. Yet remains that are glad have 
the ancient maps, and many them must very helpful 
students. 

Those medieval and modern Germany are also over-crowded 
possibly this inevitable, but our criticism the same, namely, that 
there one clear physical map for reference. But student 
engaged commercial routes would find very good map (pp. 
and 99), and Medieval (p. 100, half-page) without 
physical features otherwise clear, with dates added. There only 
one special map the Netherlands, 1559-1609, and for other periods 
have maps Germany. the former the strip land 
south the Scheldt shown common and one the 
latter marked Dutch hands for the first time 1648; the 
main thing known that the Dutch seized ruin the 
trade Antwerp after Parma’s capture that port 1585. 

far have not found fault, but have merely been pleading for 
clearness. Now have speak plainly. welcome American 
professor editor the atlas, even welcome the American 
collaborateur Messrs. Muir and Philip. have needed good maps 
America, and now have them; though regret that the maps 
the West Indies are comparatively poor. But these many full maps 
the United States are strong contrast the few meagre maps 
Great Britain. Roman Britain lacks several important roads and 
several forts the Saxon shore, and Bath unmistakably printed 
Aque Solis. Saxon England lacks many places, includes Salisbury 
well Old Sarum, and has the Alfred-Guthrum boundary wrong. 
Norman England William made cross the Thames somewhere 
near Henley and reach Wallingford crossing the Chilterns, and 
Harold made march bee-line from London Dor- 
chester alternated with apparently throughout the Middle 
Ages. The other maps are better but crowded, and none double- 
paged. India has one map, and after that have 
general map Asia where India measures 3}” from Chitral 
Colombo and from Bombay Calcutta. And, hinted above, 
the only poor American maps are those the West Indies, two 
them Barbados not named, and the lesser Antilles generally are 
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small scale that there room show the harbours, e.g. 
Martinique and St. Lucia; indeed this group deserves special map, 
but merely the naval history Britain and France that con- 
cerned, and that does not interest the United States, therefore poor 
maps suffice. Surely, Messrs. Muir and Philip bring American 
colleague, the directors the press British university should 
suggest their American editor that should bring British 
colleague prepare adequate British maps for British students. 


Roman Society Gaul the Merovingian Age. the late Sir 
1926. xiv 566 pp. Macmillan. 

The History the Franks Gregory Tours. Translated with 
introduction 1927. Two volumes, xii 
447 660 pp. Clarendon Press. 40s. 


research, literary and historical inquiry, like the arts 
themselves, should know geographical national boundaries. One 
cannot but regret that the study the Merovingian age, which has 
much, and taken all all fruitfully, engaged continental scholars, 
should have been much neglected their British colleagues. The 
appearance, within short interval, two large and scholarly works 
English dealing with this difficult but important period history 
thus matter for profound congratulation. Moreover, both authors 
were highly qualified for their arduous task Sir Samuel Dill had won 
reputation, which was means confined the British Isles, 
the social historian the early Roman empire and the later 
Western empire, while Mr. Dalton well known authority 
Apollinaris Sidonius and early Christian art. 

The volume Sir Samuel Dill was, Mr. Armstrong, who 
saw through the press, remarks the preface, intended complete 
trilogy studies Roman divided into three sections, 
respectively Historical Aspect,” The Social 
and The Ecclesiastical Aspect.” these the second and third are 
far the most successful. Dill was not only great scholar but 
master English prose, and seen his best the sympathetic 
study Gregory Tours, well the chapters the life the 
common people, monachism, and saints and miracles. Admir- 
able, too, the chapter morals, with its warning against accepting 
too literally all the accounts Frank immorality that are found 
Gregory and others. cannot forbear quote one sentence from 
the opening paragraph (p. 268) 

And every age the vices society attract more attention than its quiet 
virtues; and the audacity crime and self-indulgence, from the very fact 
their being startling exceptions general conformity moral rule, apt 
throw into the shade the more orderly life the mass men who, every 


age, are saved from temptation excess the sobriety family life and the 
industry. 


Dill’s judgment persons almost uniformly fair and discriminating, 
but towards Venantius Fortunatus has perhaps been undeservedly 
harsh. all events, reader might well contrast this portrait 
the bishop Poitiers with the rather more sympathetic one drawn 
The first section the book much less satisfactory. 


The Brighter Aspects the Merovingian Proceedings the 
Classical xviii (1922), pp. 165-82. 
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marred prejudice against German and con- 
sequently imperfect acquaintance with much recent research, 
especially the early institutional history the Franks. 
impossible this date reconstruct early Frankish and Burgundian 
institutions, and portray the general structure their society, wholly 
mainly from the Codes, the neglect other sources, especially 
archeological, which have become available during the last quarter 
century. 

Mr. Dalton’s translation Gregory’s history superlatively good. 
not only accurate rendering difficult and often tortuous 
Latin, but reads fine English prose with slightly archaic flavour, 
eminently suited the subject. Indeed, reader unfamiliar with the 
original, who formed his judgment Gregory’s style from the English 
version, would probably credit the bishop Tours with very high 
degree literary elegance. The commentary the text very 
helpful, though times the notes are all too brief, fact which Mr. 
Dalton would perhaps justify—and not without reason—by reference 
the first volume his work, which entirely devoted account 
Merovingian history and society. Thus find there excellent 
biography Gregory himself, and series most judicious character- 
isations the chief actors the History. refreshing note that 
Mr. Dalton emphasises the good qualities, wherever they are found, 
these elemental Frankish princes; can even find little good 
say the unspeakable Fredegundis. After sketch early Mero- 
vingian history, then devotes three lengthy sections the organisa- 
tion those kingdoms, the Church, and the social life the 
period. all this volume Mr. Dalton’s one serious fault similar 
that which has already been indicated Sir Samuel Dill’s book. 
the bibliographical references scattered through the first volume, 
and the commentary and list authorities the second, miss 
the names several German and Austrian scholars whose views, 
even not finally accepted Mr. Dalton, should least have been 
account him. The complete disregard Alfons Dopsch’s 
epoch-making work especially Had been familiar 
with Mr. Dalton’s views number important topics might have 
been modified; any event, references should have been given 
enable students unfamiliar with the German work study its 
conclusions for themselves. cite but few instances: the social 
strata the Frankish kingdoms, and particularly the question the 
early existence Frankish aristocracy, offer more complex problems 
than the reader Mr. Dalton’s pages might suppose exist, and 
after careful study Dopsch’s arguments one would scarcely 
disposed accept categorical denial like, “in these early times 
there was hereditary nobility, which was develop later from the 
class high officials, military commanders, and the great holders 
benefices (i. 199, footnote 1). Again, many problems connected 
with the early organisation the Church, like the legal right in, and 
the extent of, episcopal control over monastic foundations, seem 
dealt with rather cursorily, while the sections revenue, commerce, 

fairness the memory great scholar, should said that such 
prejudice seems only have developed the last few years Sir Dill’s 
life. For, when the present reviewer had the privilege knowing him, and, 
junior colleague, talking over such matters with him, found him 
always conspicuously fair and good continental 

Grundlagen der hen (1918; 2nd ition, 
1923); ii. (1920; 2nd edition, 1924). 
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and towns are all tantalisingly brief. the part devoted 
military organisation Mr. Dalton repeats the old assumption, which 
Dopsch and others have justifiably challenged, that the 
armies were virtually without cavalry. 

conclusion, however, said that historical students should 
deeply grateful for both these works. They contain interpretations 
the Merovingian age which future worker that field can afford 
neglect; they provide him with mass well-digested data; and 
they should much stimulate among British and American scholars 
further researches into Frankish and Burgundian history. 


The Place-Names Vol. the Publications the 
collaboration with 1927. xliv 420 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


Tuis interesting county. Here have district occupied 
late, and near the Welsh marches; and the number names which, 
the editors put it, cannot explained English, considerable. 
Worcester itself, Mamble, Tardebigge and Pendock are among them. 

And this interesting volume. begin with, the case 
the other volumes, supports the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle far 
can seen present. And contains number entries which 
deserve special attention—for example, the notes Churchill, Con- 
derton, Phepson, Whitsun Brook and Sevenhampton; say nothing 
the introduction. The separate treatment rivers and roads 
continues, and grows value; and there particularly absorbing 
section the Saltways, which Droitwich distributed its salt far 
and wide. 

Reading this section with Professor Haverfield’s remarks the 
Victoria County History, impossible resist the conclusion that 
these Saltways are relic older civilisation than the Saxon. 
The organisation the salt industry way characteristic 
the methods newly-settled race warrior-farmers. Droitwich 
may well have been name familiar some form the Saxon long 
before entered the district. There are many wics and wicks, but 
this was Wych par excellence—Wiccium emptorium. Wychwood, 
Wickhamford, Wychbury Hill and Wichenford are all near the 
boundaries the district. not very likely that the settlers— 
surplus families from Wessex first, Anglians later—travelled under 
the name any one folc leader. More probably, like the Ciltern- 
saetna, they took their name from the district which they occupied 
that is, the name was there before them, though this case they 
themselves may have bestowed it. possible that the district 
came known Hwiccia because Wych lay its centre? But 
may that the editors have considered and dismissed this derivation. 

The editors seem little disappointed their inability 
explain every name; note positive despair struck when Pensax 
reached are told “this must remain unsolved riddle 
prophecy partly falsified the Addenda. But these difficulties are 
the justification for the work, and the encouragement proceed with 
it. Some kind Grimm’s law will doubtless emerge the work 
goes on; and the Romano-Celtic basis will become visible under the 
Saxonised form. 


And this the local student’s chance. Quite clearly, all the county 
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names have not been dealt with. near Bromsgrove alone memory 
suggests the Randans Wood (was not this name the subject cor- 
respondence weekly paper Cobbler’s Coppice, Sugar 
Brook, Breakback Hill and Hall. Again, casual perusal 
suggests additional parallels for some the names; for instance, for 
Tirle Brook, Trill Mill stream Oxford; for Tonge Alvechurch, 
Tonge Shropshire; for Came Hundred, Camel Somerset; for 
Whitsun Brook (Wixenabroc), Wixford, south Alcester; and, from 
the Society’s own volume Bucks, for Chiveridge, Chivery Aston 
Clinton, and for Alfrick, Affricks Little Missenden. 

Now attempt completeness would postpone publication 
indefinitely would far rob the subject its interest. 
The local student has his framework and the best guidance. 
must copy out his parishes and complete the list names, adding 
field-names and early personal names, can get them, indexing 
and and paying visits the sites. Some day, when 
Kent done, and Hampshire and Essex, the results must submitted 


Harrap. 5s. 

History English Words. 1926. 223 pp. 
Methuen. 6s. 


THESE two books cover some the same ground, but differ con- 
siderably intention. The first belongs series, Debt 
Greece and published for the University Pennsylvania. 
is, Dr. Kent explains, study borrowings, ranging from the 
alphabet modern scientific terms, and intended for readers most 
know little Greek Latin and less comparative philology. 
contains, therefore, elaborate discussion theories and possibilities. 
The original relationship the Indo-Germanic languages 
set out; then the development and spread Greek, Latin and Englis 
turn; and finally the successive borrowings English from Latin 
and Greek. Mr. statistics and examples provide some enter- 
taining reading, and ought impress the anti-classicists whom, 
several passages show, has his mind. these three fields, the 
family, religion and government, have the solid basis which our 
civilisation rests. For the gifts Rome, testified these Latin 
derivatives English, can never adequately And 
again, Almost all technical terms are derived from Latin and Greek 
and not from native English This sober argument, but now 
and then Mr. Kent allows himself smile, over the ingenious 
reporter who formed boozorium the analogy emporium. Rapid 
though Mr. Kent necessarily his historical usually 
cautious enough his statements avoid giving false impressions, 
but there are one two inaccuracies which might corrected. 
writes there were documents English between 1154, 
when, with the last entry the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Anglo- 
Saxon literature was ended,” and the middle the fourteenth century, 
when private documents composed English begin appear, 
though sparingly; legal proclamations continue Latin 
French both, the exclusion English, until con- 
text shows that the reference not official documents alone, and 
would need considerable modification true even them. And 
surely French was not the language aristocratic late 
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only 1600? Two hundred years not very 
short period. 

Two hundred years, even five hundred, are day Mr. 
Owen Barfield, judge from such startling sentence that 113 
his History English Words 

Some such charity, delicate and passion, were probably brought 
England the preaching friars before the Conquest; others came with the 
devout Normans, and did not develop secular meaning until after they had 
reached our shores (devotion purely theological until late the 
sixteenth century); while yet third class had already been secularised 
nimble spirits like Petrarch and Ronsard century two before they reached 
the Norman route along with more frivolous terms, amorous, dainty, dal- 
liance, debonair, delight, pleasure, pleasance, and the like, which there 
particular reason perceive strong ecclesiastical influence. 

Leaving the preaching friars out the question—Mr. Barfield may 
imagine that friar and monk are synonymous terms—does mean that 
Petrarch, not speak Ronsard, lived the ninth century? 
not, what does mean? Again, one would like know the authority 
for the statement that Greek became the official language 
the Hebrew religion and the Septuagint was read Palestinian 
synagogues the first century. one instance Mr. Barfield has 
followed late romantic story, rather than the original, the prejudice 
his own argument only Wagner who makes Odin barter his eye 
order possess his beloved (p. 81), and the real myth, 
according which Odin purchased wisdom that dear price, would 
support the suggestion, based the possible connection man and 
mind, that there was among the Aryan peoples dim consciousness 
that the essential function the human being—at any rate the 
Aryan human think (p. 84). 

Lapses this kind (and the list could extended) are all the more 
regrettable because they might make accurate-minded person 
Mr. Barfield injustice. For the truth that has written 
delightful book the development human conceptions they 
traced the words common all the Indo-Germanic languages, 
and the words borrowed one branch the family from another, with 
all their subsequent changes meaning. is, perhaps, little 
inclined identify language with race—an error which Mr. Kent 
careful avoid—but, dealing with almost impossibly large subject, 
his book, even though scarcely more than sketch, shows fine 
generosity temper and breadth outlook, and extraordinarily 
stimulating the imagination. our view the world which 
his subject the origin and development religious and philosophical 
terms; the struggles thought which lie behind such words quality 
and quantity the change meaning law, conscience, disposition, 
genius and hundred others. 

think means words, and have use the same ones for many 
different thoughts that soon new meanings have entered into one set, they 
creep into all our theories and begin mould our whole cosmos; and from the 
theories they pass into more words, and into our lives and institutions (p. 173). 

That Mr. Barfield’s theme, and earlier passage offers easy 
comparison between his method and that Mr. Kent his more 
limited study. Mr. Kent, have seen, points out the debt 
English Latin for many the terms government; Mr. Barfield 
indicates, not too fancifully, the nature these terms and their 
difference from other terms derived from the Greek and Teutonic 
languages (pp. 
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There is, fact, scarcely word our language expressing even remotely 
the notion authority which does not come from the authority, 
chief, command, control, dictator, dominion, empire, government, master, officer, 
rule, subordinate are some them; and significant that the two Greek 
words which use express the same idea are despot and tyrant. Both these 
terms have definite stigma attaching them, and are employed very much 
more often the foes authority than her friends. The English lord 
and king, the other hand, retain about them hint the possibility 


affection. 


History English Words read for delight and profit. The 
assertions fact may here and there doubtfully valid definitely 
incorrect detail, and Mr. Barfield ought pay more respect the 
individual centuries his bold sweep over human history; but there 
can question the infectious eagerness and freshness his book. 


The Making the Modern Mind Survey the Intellectual Back- 
653 pp. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


book extremely ambitious undertaking, namely, 
attempt survey the mental history Western European man from 
the Middle Ages the present day. form may described 
advanced text-book, and contains over six hundred well-filled 
pages. Such compilations are apt repel the specialist, who holds 
that one man could adequately deal with such subject, and 
alarm the plain man, who feels that, even the subject not too large 
for the writer, anyhow too large read about. None the less, 
Dr. Randall, professor philosophy Columbia University, has 
done his work extremely well. The range his reading enormous, 
and knows how dispose what has read. good book, 
and should placed the libraries all schools where history 
seriously studied. boy should asked read all, but many 
boys, scholarship-candidate class, might well instructed read 
such chapters happened relevant their studies. 
impossible here survey the contents such book indicate 
the author’s standpoint. Suffice say that the survey wide and 
the outlook judicious. The style not unpleasantly American. 

valuable feature the book the copious supply long quota- 
tions from the representative writers all the ages under review. 
Indeed the lover anthologies may, likes, skip every word written 
Mr. Randall and still thank him for his judicious arrangement 
significant passages from St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, 
Rabelais, Erasmus, Bruno, Luther, Baxter, Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Leonardo, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Newton, Hume, Holbach, 
Locke, Voltaire, Bishop Butler, Helvetius, Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, Rousseau, Jefferson, Bentham, Goethe, Fichte, Wesley, 
Maistre, Burke, Mill, Spencer, Mazzini, Darwin, Father Tyrrell, 
Lord Balfour, Bergson, Nietzsche, Zinoviev, Bertrand Russell, and 
George Santayana—and many others, course. 

SOMERVELL. 


Life and Work Medieval Europe (Fifth fifteenth centuries). 
1927. xix 395 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

title this book aptly indicates its scope unusually 
broad survey social and economic evolution throughout the Middle 
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Ages. The author presents important economic which, 
especially the agrarian side, are too often neglected; and also 
includes other influences which, though beyond the scope strict 
economics, affect social life very deeply. Narrative, political and 
constitutional history are all considered their effects upon social and 
economic life, and without any artificial straining these factors are all 
logically and naturally combined the broad synthesis Boisso- 
nade’s story. 

Starting with rapid sketch the salient features social life 
the Empire and among the barbarians, the author vividly describes 
the destructiveness the invasions and the situation created the 
barbarian settlements. Then comes excellent account the painful 
and laborious task reconstruction, and the resulting growth 
feudalism, with the evolution dependent rural classes and the feeble 
beginnings town life and industry. Unusual but necessary emphasis 
laid the influence Byzantium repository ancient civil- 
isation, innovator, and teacher Eastern Europe, and also upon 
the immense task colonising and reclaiming for agriculture the 
fertile lands Western Europe. The agrarian progress the second 
period the Middle Ages (950-1350), with the consequent organisation 
rural society and the beginnings social emancipation, the rapid 
growth commerce and industry and the development towns and 
medieval urban democracy,” and the parts played feudalism, 
the Church, and the State during this era development are 
clearly described the second section the book. The final section 
presents the flowering financial, commercial and industrial activity 
the end the Middle Ages, and the widespread revolutionary unrest 
that resulted both country and town, making way for the transition 
modern times. 

Boissonade’s style always vigorous and interesting, and his 
descriptions social conditions are especially vivid and clear, though 
many English readers will find difficulty with the too brief account 
the status the peasant classes, and especially with the differentiation 

between free and unfree villeins. The theme collapse, ruin, recon- 
struction, development, fruition, decay and transformation admirably 
maintained consecutive evolution, the whole story advancing 
continuous unity. The balance between agrarian and matters 
unusually well struck, and the uncommonly wide scope peculiarly 
valuable. Considering the width the field from which illustrative 
instances are few errors detail the absence 
supporting evidence, the reader will probably feel sceptical about 
the interesting but questionable figures asserted Boissonade for 
such matters the size tribal groups and armies, the population 
towns and countries, and the revenues kings. More serious the 
impression exaggeration left some his broad and vivid general- 
isations and interpretations. Thus the contrast between the civilised 
Empire and the barbarians unduly heightened neglecting the 
fundamental defects imperial government and emphasising exclu- 
sively the destructiveness the invasions. Again, the degree 
emancipation achieved the peasantry, the equality within the 


Bangor Iscoed seems confused with Bangor the Menai Straits 
(p. 69); London wrongly included among the towns whose officials were chosen 
the feudal suzerain (p. 199); and the unqualified dating the founding 
the Company Merchants the Staple 1267 (p. 163) ignores important 
and obscure problem origins. 
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medieval town the thirteenth century, and the extent violence 
means instituting communes are also undoubtedly exaggerated. 
The fault lies, not the mis-stating definite facts, but the over- 
drawing generalisations. 

The short classified bibliography provides useful starting-point 
for further reading; the large and elaborate index helpful, though 
occasionally less than its careful classification suggests; the 
eight plates are attractive and well reproduced. Dr. transla- 
tion careful and exact, retaining the picturesque vividness the 
original, though not wholly free from unEnglish turns phrase. 
Misprints are few and sum, this stimulating 
and valuable survey social life the Middle Ages, and though not 
sufficiently facty and definite for text-book, provides students 
political and economic history with excellent background for the 
outline facts. TREHARNE. 


Outlines British Social History. 1927. xii 
232 pp. Longmans. 

Social and Industrial History Britain. Ramsay. 
1926. 322 pp. Chambers. 3s. 

Portfolios Historical Illustrations Illustrations the Industrial 
Revolution. 1927. plates. The British Institute Adult 
Education. 7s. 


Mr. book, which would more correctly called Out- 
lines English Social History,” since disregards the separate history 
Scottish society, well calculated interest school-children 
modern social problems. The chapters Protection and Free Trade, 
the Reform the Factories Mines, Towns the Nineteenth 
Century, the Relief the Poor, and Labour and Capital the Nine- 
teenth Century resume very simply and briefly, yet successfully, those 
aspects society which are most frequently newspaper topics. Such 
matters protective duties, public health, trade unions and strikes, 
co-operation and the poor law are explained manner likely 
interest the the threshold their teens” for whom 
the book intended. There are indeed omissions. Mr. Dance 
might have shown, for instance, without departing from his scope, 
that the repeal the corn laws, because brought large supply 
cheap into the country, was direct stimulus the growth 
the factory system. the whole, however, these chapters 
his book take useful first step training children civics. They 
should give them acquaintance with the social problems mainly 
considered the national and local governing bodies which they 
will one day the electors. 

The earlier part Mr. Dance’s book less satisfactory, for 
has the old fault giving the impression that history not continuous. 
Thus, while the end villeinage mentioned—it antedated— 
there indication that villeins evolved into customary tenants. 
the contrary, chapter rural society the seventeenth century 
described made only squires, wage-earning labourers and 
yeomen farmers. This piecemeal method treating history pervades 
most the book. Mr. Dance devotes chapter the Church, 
but does not suggest that had influence moral conceptions, 

for the date the battle Troyes (p. 16); punish 


for furnish (p. 45); and comma needed after Narbonne (p. 105) 
violence not done geography. 
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art, economy political institutions, and statement that monks 
copied old books and wrote new ones their his only 
allusion the Church’s function the depository learning. 
omits, fact, show that the Church was social factor. Similarly, 
his chapters architecture not show that was either the out- 
come the expression social and economic conditions, and 
fore not relate his subject, which English society. 
mentions the Elizabethan stage though were mushroom growth, 
leaving out all reference both medieval and post-Elizabethan 
drama. The weakness Mr. Dance’s sketch not that slight, 
cites throughout his book number facts likely appeal childish 
minds, but fails fit them into plan, with the consequence that 
belies the logical development English society. This 
even more serious fault than his occasional inexact inadequate 
generalisations, like his references the Reformation and the 
art the Renascence. 

Dr. Ramsay proves that book which costs more than 
Mr. Dance’s, and only little longer, possible give equally 
simple and much more intelligent and accurate account the 
development the societies both England and Scotland. She 
brings out the logical sequence social history; she writes out 
the wide knowledge which enables the selection essentials; and 
she has imaginative outlook which makes her book constantly 
interesting. Perhaps her excellent chapter Enclosures and the 
Poor Law she might have distinguished less absolutely between the 
religious and the craft gilds, since all gilds had both important 
religious aspect and aspect friendly societies, and her reference 
the depressed condition the French peasantry before the Revolution 
expresses extreme view which has been contested. the whole, 
however, she steers remarkably clear dogmatism. her chapters 
modern society she gives much information Mr. Dance, and 
gives more intelligibly because she relates her facts social forces. 
Factory legislation and penal law reform are, for instance, placed 
very clearly their right relation the humanitarian movement. 
The list books which Miss Ramsay recommends her readers 
the end each chapter bearing its subject—nearly all them 
novels and poems which are literature and ought the school 
library—deserves special commendation. Mr. Dance appends most 
his chapters extract from appropriate historical document, 
quoting Tacitus, Domesday, gild ordinances, statutes. Perhaps some 
future writer will combine these two good ideas. 

Mr. Dance’s illustrations are well chosen, rather more numerous 
and varied than Miss Ramsay’s. The teacher class which used 
either these books would wise supplement with the port- 
folio pictures the Historical Series which aim 
portraying the industrial revolution but cover rather wider field. 
They are five groups, which four illustrate, respectively, 
agriculture, industry, communications and trade, while the fifth 
concerned more generally with eighteenth-century society. The plan 
slave ship, reproduction from Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress and 
view Manchester market hundred years ago are particularly stimu- 
lating the imagination, and some the pictures which reveal the 
old technical processes industry will appeal greatly mechanically 
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Oxford Studies Social and Legal History” ix), 1927. 


sufficient praise for this adequate and careful survey 
say that worthy stand alongside Professor Stenton’s Danelaw 
Charters. similar and parallel piece work and obviously owes 
much the example and inspiration that suggestive volume. 
Mr. Douglas has studied the rural economy the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries East Anglia and has compared the evidence the thir- 
teenth-century extents with that Domesday Book. has used 
also links charter materials mostly the twelfth century. the 
outset pleads for the thorough investigation local conditions 
preliminary any further generalisations social conditions 
England during the period with which deals, and his treat- 
ment East Anglia gives good example the requisite method. 

Domesday shows East Anglia with distinct features which make 
region apart the one hand from Danish England, and 
the other from the south and west. this way the book further 
proof, any were needed, the disunion England which preceded 
the Norman Conquest and left its curious heritage the centuries 
that came after. East Anglia abounded free peasants holding their 
compact blocks opposed the scattered strips 
much the rest England. These free could sell give 
away their land, and are thus presented East Anglia with con- 
stantly fluctuating tenurial conditions. Then, again, the manor and 
the village did not coincide this part England. The village 
and not the manor was the unit. The village, for example, attests 
charters. The village may broken among several lordships. 
Another interesting feature East Anglia the territorial soke, and 
still more striking the leet, East Anglian territorial unit which 
gave its name particular judicial court throughout England. 

East Anglia came under strong Scandinavian influence but still 
remained distinct from Danish England, Mr. Douglas has taken pains 
indicate certain similarities. East Anglia the Danelaw 
the soke economic well jurisdictional unit. This and 
other features which alludes confirm his statement that 
delimitation the Scandinavian influence English society must 
certainly include East Anglia within its scope.” 

emphasises, however, the fact that the social organisation 
East Anglia was much looser than that the Danelaw and 
that was many respects unique England. particular East 
Anglia preserves non-feudal elements the position and privileges 
its numerous free peasantry, especially the twelfth century. 
More the frequent “free” village, the 
village, East Anglia, which provides contrast the conditions 
prevailing elsewhere. the thirteenth century the social 
structure Norfolk and Suffolk had not conformed the normal 
manorial pattern, though widespread depression the peasantry 
had taken place. 

Mr. Douglas provides two valuable appendices, the first which 
gives sixty-five charters and the second six extents and statements 
services. These appendices add considerably the utility work 
which every respect worthy the series which belongs. 
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The English Monastic Boroughs. (University 
Missouri Studies, Vol. II. No. 3.) 1927. v+119 pp. $1.25. 


late Professor Trenholme was happy his choice subject. 
Although the monastic boroughs had much common with towns 
under other ecclesiastical corporations, the history the relations 
the more ambitious among them their abbatial lords, culminating 
the risings St. Albans, Bury St. and elsewhere the 
fourteenth century, which Mr. Trenholme’s main theme, has unity 
and certain dramatic quality itsown. The more striking incidents 
the contest, especially when merged the general insurrectionary 
movement 1381, have long attracted attention, but was more 
prolonged and more widespread than usually understood and well 
deserved special monograph. 

The acquisition communal freedom the royal boroughs and 
even mesne towns dependent lay lords naturally aroused the 
emulation the more populous and prosperous towns monastic 
estates. Resistance oppressive vexatious exercise seignorial 
rights gradually developed during the thirteenth century into aspira- 
tions communal independence. The early chapters which this 
development traced will probably found the most novel and useful 
part Mr. Trenholme’s The difficulties which monastic 
boroughs had face their fight for municipal freedom may 
gauged from decision three royal justices 1302 that the abbot 
St. Edmunds could appoint and remove the alderman the borough 
and had full control over it. The burgesses, they declared, non sint 
libertatis aut dominii capaces tanquam una communitas, cum 
seipsis non habeant capitaneum preter abbatem, dominum suum 
(p. 25). Bitter experience was show them that for most these 
boroughs nothing but change heart their masters could give them 
what they wanted, and that was not expected. The violence 
which was provoked this obdurate insistence strict feudal right 
proved futile milder methods. Here and there indeed conces- 
sions were obtained, but even the powerful merchant gild Reading 
failed after prolonged struggle secure full self-government. Two 
boroughs only, favoured local circumstances, succeeded emanci- 
pating themselves from the monastic yoke—Coventry the middle 
the fourteenth century owing the support the Crown, which 
had retained local interest, and Plymouth century later mainly, 
would seem, owing its dangerous position the coast and the need 
costly defences against French attack. The rest had wait for 
liberation until the dissolution the monasteries. casting 
the balance loss and gain entailed that great revolution, must 
put its credit that released large number boroughs from 
galling position municipal inferiority. list appendix which 
does not profess complete, but only enumerate all the towns 
mentioned the study, contains twenty-five. does not include 
some the smaller boroughs this type, such Abbots Bromley, 
Burton-on-Trent, Kirkham (Lancs.), Leek and Ormskirk. 


His account the communal movement Bury St. Edmunds before the 
battle Lewes could have been more exact regard the date had not over- 
looked Professor Davis’s note the English Historical Review, vol. xxiv., and 
the Additional MS. 14847 which followed for the doings the 300 bachelarii 
there does not seem quite identical here with Harl. MS. 3977 from which Mr. 
Davis printed, but the existence which Mr. Trenholme seems have been 
unaware. 
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much made nowadays early representation parliament 
burden imposed from above, which the towns were glad slip out 
of, that refreshing find the burgesses St. Albans putting 
the forefront their claims 1327 that they should allowed send 
two burgesses, elected themselves, represent them parliament 
(p. 33). Twelve years before, the parliament January 1315, they 
had complained the king that though they had been accustomed 
summoned come his and his father’s parliaments two 
their comburgesses, the sheriff had now, the instigation the 
abbot, refused notify them return their names.! matter 
fact, the extant writs and returns not give evidence representation 
St. Albans between the second parliament 1311 and that 
January 1315. writs expensis were issued two burgesses 
St. Albans for this very parliament, the grievance would seem have 
been very promptly redressed. Yet another thirteen years elapsed 
before they seem have been represented again. the petition 
1315, the burgesses associated with their parliamentary grievance 
claim that they held capite the king, there were some con- 
nection between that status and representation parliament. this, 
course, they were much mistaken asserting their tenure 
directly the Crown, for the summons boroughs send burgesses 
parliament notoriously took account tenure. 

prefatory note the editors the series which this very 
careful and valuable study appears intimates that, though the author 
had finished his manuscript before his death, was not quite ready 
for the press. not responsible, therefore, for the rather too 
numerous clerical Some useful material relating Bury 
St. Edmunds and Reading printed the appendix, and throughout 
Mr. Trenholme made use unprinted matter the British Museum 
and Public Record Office. most unfortunate that the book 
unprovided with any kind index. 


301 pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


who are familiar with educational conditions Wales know 
that, side side with insistent popular demand for the teaching 
Welsh history, there notable lack text-books suitable for the 
purpose. This little volume, compiled graduate the University 
Wales and lecturer Welsh training college, will something 
fill the gap. contains about 160 passages chosen from various 
writers illustrate the course events Wales from B.c. 
A.D. 1600; Latin, French and Welsh extracts are translated into 
English and footnotes are added, wherever explanation seems desirable. 
Such source-book, though cannot take the place ordered 
narrative, may most usefully supplement it; may also suggest 
further reading the teacher anxious sure his background. 
Miss Salmon’s work has been quite well done; the selection extracts 
has been made with judgment and with due sense proportion, the 
translations are readable and sound, and the footnotes give the right 

Rot. Parl., 327. 

actual errors his own may note the slip which St. Edmund 
said have been martyred and buried 870 Beodricesworth, the site 
the future Bury St. Edmunds (p. 2), confusion dates note (p. 5), the 
the custom the said (p. 53), and the description Plympton (Earls) 
“later Plymouth (p. 82, note). 
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information. Thus the book may confidently recommended 
valuable addition the equipment the teacher Welsh history. 
remains call attention some points detail which invite 
criticism. volume inspired high ideals historical accuracy, 
unfortunate that extracts from the Jolo MSS. should find place 
(pp. 221-3). Recent research, and notably the work Mr. Griffith 
Williams, tends throw grave doubt upon any MS. source which 
comes from the hand Iolo Morgannwg; even those who believed 
Tolo the dupe Glamorgan charlatans earlier age have now 
acknowledge that was himself the fabricator, large extent, the 
literary and historical material which foisted upon the public. 
results that everything for which alone vouches must remain under 
profound suspicion. Large use has been made, and very properly, 
Brut Tywysogion,” but Miss Salmon has not always distinguished 
late additions the text (printed Ithel within square brackets), 
and accordingly assigns the foundation Conway Castle 1211, and 
pains correct footnote (p. 115) statement about Elise 
Madog which due solely fifteenth-century compiler. There are 
the reference being vineyards and orchards. Glyn 
fought for Henry susceptum regnum,” not when was 
striving attain the throne (p. lordship Jennoia 
(p. 218) has, course, existence; has long been pointed out that 
but misreading (due the first instance Rymer) the j’en- 
Deuddwr, the little district west Rhayader which masquerades 
excellent) maps (pp. 45, 53), unknown genuine Welsh topography 
notwithstanding that was adopted Drs. Morris and Tout, 
the sole authority Walter Hemingburgh. The Middle Country 
Berfeddwlad) lay between the Conway and the Dee (not the Clwyd, 
120); Tegeingl, Northern Flintshire, was important 
constituent and formed one the famous Four Cantrefs. Town 
Hall 233 take misprint for Town Wall, and there also 
misprint 275, where the reference the Domestic State Papers 
should vol. These are but accidental blemishes work 
which, general, marked scholarship and accurate treatment. 


The Castle Scotland. Mackay 1927. 
xii 249 pp. Methuen. 


Mr. Rhind lectures, published with notes and 
appendices this book, are much more than study the medieval 
castle Scotland. They are, far competent judge, the 
most suggestive contribution the history secular architecture 
the Middle Ages which has appeared English since the essays 
Dr. Round and Mr. Orpen and the work Mrs. Armitage upon the 
Norman castle. relief have book early Scottish history 
which has more than local interest, and takes the whole subject long 
step further spirit true scholarship founded comparative 
investigation. 

Popular Scotland, England, suffers from loose 
and misleading nomenclature, and Scotland the use terms, which 
once had precise meaning, vitiated even stronger romantic 
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tradition than have the south. Take, for example, the use 
the word describe any Border tower. Mr. Mackenzie shows 
that the word meant enclosure surrounded wooden stockade. 
Mounds large dimensions, with flattish tops, were equivalent 
themselves the the more usual mote and bailey type 
early castle. When such mound was enclosed became peel, 
and the name survives the Peelhills found Selkirk and elsewhere, 
though was sometimes extended earthworks different origin. 
later age, the sixteenth century, peel pele the 
Border was timbered enclosure, the tower house within being 
described the peel-house. The description tower peel 
not very common contemporary records, either the Border 
Northumberland, and the form not found 
free application Border towers general neither proper nor 
desirable (p. 199). 

Mr. Mackenzie wages more serious warfare upon the word keep, and 
the success his book will measured the extent which 
drives this old favourite out our vocabulary. For all use it. 
Dr. Round, who has shown clearly the bearing the distinction 
between turris and castrum, uses matter course. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie regards distracting interloper, sixteenth-century 
analogy English the Italian word tenazza. When first used, 
did not imply tower, was rather like the word hold,” pro- 
tection, and 1778 Gilbert Stuart translated claustro turris the 
words “‘in the keep the that is, the enclosing wall (p. 81). 
The mischief the word, Mr. Mackenzie thinks, its pseudo-technical 
suggestiveness quite much its romantic associations. now 
used not much thing notion,” for drives the most 
careful scholars into unnecessary misleading discussion. suggests 
that castle without great tower was strangely deficient second- 
rate, that the tower was inevitably the last refuge the defenders 
and that was not intended for domestic habitation. imposes 
artificial idea normality, that find some difficulty classifying 
with proper impartiality the castles with two more big towers, for 
insist regarding the tower the essential thing, and are driven 
such expressions the castle outside the The point was well 
worth making, and the whole Mr. Mackenzie’s argument con- 
vincing. would suggest, however, that drives rather too hard his 
suggestion that the military significance the tower, though exagger- 
ated modern writers, was not real importance, and that the idea 
castle did not call the vision tower before the medieval 
mind. not sufficient point cases siege, which the tower 
was surrendered without struggle. one his sermons, preached 
from the favourite text, Jesus quoddam castellum,” 
Ailred Rievaulx, who had one time served David Scotland, 
compared the monastic life castle. castle, says, strong 
ditch wall has stand alone—wall without ditch, ditch 
without wall—or the tower not higher than the rest. 

the same time, Mr. Mackenzie has put all his readers under 
real obligation his refusal bound old categories. his 
view the castle regarded from the standpoint the society 
which served the days after Norman influence began. was 
primarily fortified house, administrative centre, placed where 
would most useful, with only secondary regard purely strategic 
advantages. Its development, which its variety defies sharp 
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distinctions, was influenced changes society and national life, 
and foreign influences. The mote and were succeeded, 
generally speaking, half century later Scotland than England, 
the castle stone, and the type house often called the palace (which 
has associations aristocratic snobbery about it) grew out these, 
life became more and more centred the great hall. What Mr. 
Mackenzie calls the palatial castles were structures which can 
described based upon the hall, whether they were halls with modest 
annexes complicated and imposing groups building, whose main 
edifice had the hall, not tower, its Having cleared the 
way this broad classification, Mr. Mackenzie able discuss 
his last chapter the type types house, common Scotland, 
which, like Tattersall and others England, were developments the 
tower. 

There much more, especially the chapters the parts the 
castle, which well deserves comment. But prefer advise readers 
History get the book for themselves. not always easy 
follow, but effort will rewarded. The illustrations and plans are 
excellent. 


Early Holborn and the Legal Quarter London. 
1927. Two volumes, xvi 955 957 pp. Sweet and 
Maxwell. 5s. 


historians and topographers are indebted Mr. Williams 
for least two things. has provided them with magnificently 
produced book, sumptuous print, paper and illustrations, against 
which can only said that the reddish tone the printing ink 
much more trying the reader’s eyes than the customary black. 
has also put together some sort topographical arrangement 
great mass translated and summarised original documents, records 
and deeds, proportion them unprinted and all with careful refer- 
ence their provenance that the sceptic will find easy verify 
his references. Mr. Williams believes that topography the founda- 
tion history,” and his method describing limited area, and then 
collecting all the documents can relating it, one which careful 
hands would yield very valuable results. Unfortunately Mr. Williams’ 
scholarship not quite high level are his industry collecting 
materials, his knowledge and his zeal. His outlook medieval life 
and conditions that the amateur, and prone deal with 
points constitutional and administrative history with which 
not thoroughly familiar. therefore unsafe guide follow. 
Though has opened some attractive by-paths which the 
antiquary may gladly wander, hardly cognisant the broad 
highways medieval life. specially interested the genesis 
the Inns Court and Chancery, but has obsession that 
wherever finds the word hospicium,” has discovered inn 
modern times. Reflection the fact that hospicium only 
another name for house,” and that houses some dignity were 
often called their owners’ tenants’ names, might well disabuse 
Mr. Williams some his illusory efforts throw light the dark 
places the origins legal education. These problems can only 
solved those thoroughly familiar with the atmosphere and con- 
ditions medieval life. Yet the most erudite cannot but grateful 
Mr. Williams for the mass material has got together, and will 
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collect from his pages many pieces personal history and topography 
which are both fresh and valuable. 


Los Catalanes Grecia: dominacion, cuadros 
historicos. 1927. 281 pp. Madrid: 
Editorial Voluntad. 


little volume the fruit forty-six years patient research 
the archives Barcelona, Palermo, the Vatican and Venice, two 
visits the scenes the Catalan domination Greece, and careful 
study all the printed sources various languages for that curious 
freak history which, the fourteenth century, made roving band 
Catalan adventurers master the Duchy Athens. Before the 
author’s researches, published long series monographs, the 
Catalan period Greek history was mere outline. been 
patriotic labour fill the blanks, and, mainly thanks him, 
now know men flesh and blood the principal personages of, any 
rate, the last years Catalan Athens and Thebes—Dimitri 
Rendi, the first Greek who rose eminence during the Frankish 
period, and whose name still perpetuated parish near 
Athens and the Foreign Minister General Pangalos Ballester, 
the last Catalan Archbishop Athens Pedro Pau, the last Catalan 
Commandant the Akropolis; and Simén Atumano, the strange 
Archbishop Thebes. The book contains, too, the 
poetic allusion the Akropolis Pedro Aragon, based probably 
upon description and even sketch the Athens with its 
famous Cathedral Santa Maria Cetines (the Parthenon), given 
the King Boyl, Bishop Megara. The author considers this 
document proof that the Catalans were not, sometimes represented, 
Philistines. further piece evidence the so-called Catalan 
Madonna the Byzantine Museum Athens, unless, Mr. Kam- 
pouroglous thinks, that Genoese. Scholars will hope that the 
eminent Catalan historian will publish that complete history this 
period Greek history upon which has been long engaged. 

MILLER. 


Deux Inventaires Maison d’Orléans (1389 1408). Bibliothéque 
Siécle, tome xxxi. Par Graves. 1926. 
180 pp. Champion. 


this volume Miss Graves has published two documents great 
interest the student social history who wishes understand the 
nature the clothes, the ornaments and the furniture the great 
and wealthy the fifteenth century. The first inventory the 
possessions Valentine Visconti when she was brought France 
1389 marry Louis, Duke Touraine and Orleans, brother King 
Charles VI. The second similar list the clothing and jewels 
herself and her husband left the death the Duchess December, 
1408, little more than year after the murder the Duke the 
instigation John Burgundy. 

The editor, her introduction, besides giving short account 
the persons concerned, shows the use which the information she 
has published can put, going into some details the daily life 
and surroundings the Duke and Duchess gleaned from the contents 
these two inventories; and the notes explain some the more 
obscure terms which occur the text. The whole has been carefully 
produced and indexed. there any criticism make the 
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method, that some the notes the introduction might 
repeated referred the text, concession those readers 
whose memories are not always equal the task carrying informa- 
tion gained one page use another, although true that the 
index sometimes supplies the required assistance. There are, however, 
few words the text which might well have been explained. The 
balais balays which occur frequently amongst Valentine’s adorn- 
ments are presumably special kind ruby; and the perles bour- 
raches may indicate net sewn with pearls for the hair: but note 
explanation would not have come amiss. 

The great interest the inventories lies the proof they furnish 
the extraordinary luxury and magnificence Court circles even 
during the period the Hundred Years’ War; they give idea 
the rich decorations dwelling-rooms and the elaborate character 
private chapels, and they show that ordinary comfort the form 
dressing-gowns and bedroom slippers had now been introduced. 
must remembered, however, that the Duke Orleans had special 
reputation for luxury what must have been many ways luxurious 
age. 


Notes European History Vol. 1494-1715; Vol. III, 1715-1815; 
Vol. IV, 1815-70. Epwarps. xii 640 


Mr. continues these volumes his useful summary 
European History, which one volume has already 
such bewildering maze material for these three periods, covering 
they the Reformation and the development modern Europe 
down the Franco-German War, does wisely not confining 
himself strictly the chronological order, but dealing with special 
aspects, such the Reformation Germany, the Thirty Years’ War, 
Eastern Europe, Prussia the Eighteenth Century, the Making 
the Kingdom Italy, etc., under separate headings. Some over- 
lapping results from this method, but there harm that—rather 
the reverse, since this overlapping serves connect periods and 
aspects history with one another. The scheme the work most 
useful—but not, believe, principally for the purpose preparation 
for examinations, intended. For such purpose too much 

and the examinee would much better compose 

own summaries his own way suit his individual purpose. 
But handy book reference for teachers, and also for advanced 
students who wish look some points referring to, but little 
outside, their natural lines study, will prove invaluable. One 
two slight slips might corrected second edition; e.g. Harden- 
burg for Hardenberg and Humbolt for Humboldt. Another point 
which might seen careful revision the indices. For 
book reference such this most important have every 
name that worth mentioning the text referred the index, 
especially the scheme, rightly, think, does not admit 
rigidly chronological system. Vol. III, for example, Choiseul, 
though adequately treated the text, does not appear the index; 
while neither Holland nor its rulers are found there. Lastly, 
this work would much greater value advanced students the 
short bibliographies the end each section were improved. Mr. 
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Edwards shows little knowledge some the more recent and more 
authoritative books his periods. For example the fourth volume 
miss any references Professor Webster’s Castlereagh, the 
Cambridge History British Foreign Policy, Thayer’s Cavour,—to 
take few obvious instances random: and the same remark applies 
the other volumes. 

WILLIAMS. 


The Reformation the Sixteenth Century its Relation Modern 
stable. 10s. 6d. 

and the Reformation. Two volumes. 
1925,1928. xix 317 354pp. Longmans. 


should grateful for this reissue Beard’s work, 
book which they can recommend attractive, brief and reliable 
introduction the history the Reformation. deservedly 
classic, for its author possessed the qualities essential for success. 
His scholarship enabled him move with ease along the by-roads 
the period, but his shrewd judgment saved him from calling them 
first-class roads. His humanism led him interpret the movement 
through its and his pages they stand out men, not 
waxwork figures. His religious beliefs—he was Unitarian—kept 
him aloof from the great sects, and was quick see the virtues 
the medieval Church, the faults Lutheran and Calvinist, the 
tragedy the sectarian squabbles which marred the later phases 
Reformation history. 

Yet, when all this has been said, there remains what modern 
students will look upon with suspicion. Beard had the misfortune 
write long ago 1883. Has anything offer generation 
which seems think that the limits legal memory historiography 
are fixed Edward VII’s coronation? Dr. Barker would have 
increased the debt owe him for his charming introduction 
had faced this question. The perfunctory bibliography will not meet 
the needs students seeking put touch with the results 
modern research. 

They are results which cannot ignored, may proved 
the mere mention the most obvious them. the year when 
Beard’s book appeared there was published the first volume 
the definitive Weimar edition Luther’s works. The next year 
saw the beginning Enders’ edition the reformer’s letters. 
undertaking has been carried out with true German scholarship 
and method, but neither has yet been completed. Again, between the 
years 1889 and 1899 series discoveries unearthed Luther’s early 
lectures, notably the course given Wittenberg 1515-16. They 
were revelation his intimate knowledge scholastic thought. 
Naturally they shed flood light the little known but formative 
period his life. 

Then, 1904, Denifle’s bitter attack upon the character and 
abilities the reformer set Lutheran scholars furiously work, and 
the new fields were soon being gleaned for fresh materials. That work 
still being done. The scientific monographs scholars like 
Ritschl, Jundt, Seeberg, Boehmer, Scheel, Kalkoff, Will and Strohl 
are reconstructing the mosaic Denifle rudely smashed. The new 
pattern finer craftsmanship than the old. Perhaps 
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truer perspective. The psychological trend recent work—notably 
that Will and revealed character absorbing interest. 
Now that its complexities are better understood, Luther’s actions— 
even the most criticised them—can approached more sym- 
pathetically. 

With this new understanding Luther there has gone new 
interpretation other aspects the religious history the time. 
Perhaps the most striking has been the contribution the economic 
historians. Those familiar with Mr. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise 
Capitalism will not need reminded the suggestive—though 
not conclusive—theories Weber and Troeltsch. modern study 
the Reformation can ignore the questions which they give rise. 

for such reasons that Professor Mackinnon’s book 
welcomed. Most the results modern research can only found 
fugitive papers and inaccessible monographs from all parts 
Europe. Mr. Mackinnon has attempted bring the main points 
such work before English readers. praiseworthy enter- 
prise. also ambitious one, and the finished work calculated 
extend four volumes. They will provide admirable 
survey continental thought, though their author would the last 
think that this will the final biography Luther. Others will 
select from his materials produce shorter—perhaps more vivid 
the man and his work. Mr. Mackinnon’s chief reward 
must the reflection that only his stupendous pioneer work can make 
such books possible. 

Has all this research work been worth the effort? Dr. Barker 
might have answered the affirmative without the least decrying 
Beard’s book. For the new view the Reformation and its leaders 
infinitely subtler than the old, and more difficult comprehend. 
Men have been concentrating problems light and shade. 
new lines have been added they have had appreciable effects the 
ensemble, but becoming very hard master the details. 
guide Beard still value. the words his editor, his book 
one “in which candid and generous intelligence has expressed 
admirable and often eloquent English general view the Reforma- 
tion—alike its beginnings, its course, its consequences and its 
modern implications—which none can read without profit and few 


Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. 
1926. 315 pp. Cambridge University Press. 6d. 


not surprising learn from the title-page that this prize 
essay. its literary craftsmanship masterly. one with any 
interest the period likely lay aside until has read the 
end. Further, its method sound, for the dependence English 
thought and action the great centres the Reformation field 
too seldom tilled. The author’s diligence research equally admir- 
able. has unearthed much fresh material, arranging his essay 
that point overweighted with it, and venture hope 
that may induced continue his explorations and edit for 
publication selected letters from the Simler collection Zurich. 

But neither literary craftsmanship nor soundness method nor 
historical diligence will avail save his main thesis, which is, that 
from the time when Cranmer threw over Transubstantiation super- 
stitious, unscriptural, non-patristic, and, himself put it, the 
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subtle invention Antichrist,” consistently maintained, and 
never abandoned the Suvermerian theory the (p. 25). 
The very word Suvermerian partakes the same novelty the thesis. 
Here the explanation given the use the term. Suvermerian- 
ism was the name given the Lutherans derision the doctrine 
Martin Bucer and the Strassburg (p. authority 
cited for this use; and since Suvermerius used Luther himself 
Latin equivalent for term reproach which, 
this connection, first the followers Carlstadt, and 
then those confusing, say the least, find here 
applied the school Bucer. But, while even sound objection 
nomenclature should not keep from examining Mr. Smyth’s thesis, 
indication that not much home among the Eucharistic 
controversies which distracted the continental Reformation the 
adequate handling his subject would demand. This impression 
confirmed the statement that the various 
this period fall naturally into four main groups the Roman doctrine 
Transubstantiation, the Lutheran doctrine Consubstantiation, the 
Sacramentarianism Zwingli and the Swiss theologians, and the 
Suvermerian (or Bucerian) doctrine the Strassburg school (p. 17). 
exception can taken the first two appearing here. But 
1547 the Zwinglianism against which Luther vehemently contended 
was the wane, and the point being given officially the 
Consensus Tigurinus 1549 (which, are judge from note 
21, Mr. Smyth knows only from modern summary). And while 
the and Martin Bucer had been untiring 
mediator between Luther and Zwingli, ever devising new formulz 
agreement suit the needs the moment, the was 
unmistakably John Calvin who, with profounder insight into the 
essentials sacramental teaching, was the effective mediating instru- 
ment. The conservative Zwinglians were regarding him crypto- 
Lutheran who was casting spell Bullinger, and the conservative 
Lutherans crypto-Zwinglian who had somehow captured Melanch- 
thon. seems though dislike certain other points Calvin’s 
teaching had kept Mr. Smyth from examining his doctrine the 
Lord’s Supper, for the terms which more than once describes 
Bucer’s doctrine really apply that Calvin. But the contention 
that Cranmer held one consistent doctrine the Lord’s Supper, 
whether call Suvermerian, Bucerian Calvinist, implies that 
never passed through Lutheran phase. this position Mr. Smyth 
holds most tenaciously indeed, goes far assert that the 
mass Cranmer’s Reformation work must dismissed worthless 
unless the whole body can regarded (p. 29). 
this point his leading forerunner this field inquiry, Professor 
Jacobs Philadelphia (whom, curiously enough, Mr. Smyth 
never mentions), presents case least strong for the opposite 
hypothesis. Mr. Jacobs doubtless knew Lutheranism better 
knew England Cranmer: Mr. Smyth’s weakness the reverse, his 
deficient knowledge the continental background. The final word 
remains said someone with balanced knowledge. This does 
not alter the fact that Mr. Smyth’s book one reckoned with. 

unfortunate that should marred some extraordinary 
undocumented assertions the summer 1549, the villages 

For examples see two letters Times Literary Supplement, June and 
July, 1927, Pierre Janelle and the present writer. 
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the surrounding county [the reference Oxford], two hundred 
priests swung from their own (p. 140); and virulent 
antipathy Zurich and Bullinger. the bondage Rome 
contrasted with the more constricting bondage 
connection with Cranmer’s effort after union through the 
Swiss, are told, Providentially, nothing came 100 
read the iron mould Tigurine orthodoxy,” and 
linger depicted mean, reluctant pay for postages (p. 90), 
inhuman his friendships (p. 145), writer insolent, pontifical 
(p. 219), and the final epilogue, reminiscent the methods 
Emil Ludwig, leaves with picture Bullinger 1553, having failed 
his assault England, consoling himself with the excellent vintage 
that year. The book would have been stronger without these and 
few unhappy flippancies. 


History England from the Defeat the Armada the Death 
Longmans. 30s. 


Professor Cheyney’s first book the last years 
Elizabeth will welcome the second and concluding volume. The high 
standard scholarship and admirable lucidity are maintained. 
before, Mr. Cheyney’s best work Tudor institutions the present 
chapters local government are excellent, and meet clamant 
that students will grateful for them, though one could have 
wished that they had been placed alongside the earlier ones central 
government. The merits these make the more regrettable that 
Mr. Cheyney did not turn his hands the most vital institutions 
the age—the towns and the Church. 

But any attempt give account normal and universal 
local administration when the bulk the evidence drawn from war 
years apt misleading; and there the further danger 
creating the impression that the Elizabethan system government 
was static. Even the institutional side Mr. Cheyney has not 
these years the importance that rightly belongs 

udging from his chapter The Parliament 1593: 
evident that one point Elizabeth’s Council would have endorsed 
his emphatic assertions the limitations the Tudor State. The 
government was faced with serious breakdown the machinery 
revenue the trouble lay not with parliament but with the 
justices the peace. constant shrinkage the yield parlia- 
mentary subsidies forced Elizabeth and the Stuarts after her turn 
for needed revenue trade. But possessing only defective organ- 
isation for customs’ collection they fell back the creation letters 
patent swarms monopolists and the extension the privileges 
existing chartered companies. Monopoly grants dating before the 
Spanish War (e.g. the Wilkes’ salt licence 1585) became openly 
fiscal the nineties.” The individual monopolists fell foul both 
the J.P.s and the oligarchic interests the towns, before whose 
combined opposition the Queen gave way. 

Mr, Cheyney does not appreciate the significance this develop- 
ment. does not appear know the first-hand evidence the 
discredit the fiscal agents contained the Papers 
(Camcen Society, 1915). suggest that monopolies were scarcely 


See George Unwin, Studies History, 216. 
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known before the middle the (p. 289) grave lapse. 
Nor was the Wilkes’ licence granted reward for public service 
opposition Burleigh (pp. 288-9). Burleigh opposed only after 
the Yorkshire justices had refused enforce it, and was only then 
that the deputy whom Wilkes had sold his rights ventured defend 
reward for service, point which Wilkes himself seemed reluctant 
stress. 

That the disgrace Essex remains mystery Mr. Cheyney 
due not little his failure interpret the facts. Finance had 
dogged the steps the war lords very closely since 1595. marked 
change tone, Mr. Cheyney suggests, came September 1600 with 
the Queen’s refusal renew the favourite’s monopoly the customs 
and licensing dealers sweet wines, the collection which was 
assumed the Treasury. There can little doubt that the man 
responsible for this change policy was the financier Robert Cecil, 
who the question monopolies combined his father’s experience 
with his own knowledge the increasing difficulties they presented. 
Why not, then, let finance illumine the divisions the Council 
But behind Cecil was the question Essex’ relations with the govern- 
ing authorities the port towns, especially London, during his enjoy- 
ment the grant,—a question which Mr. Cheyney overlooks. Essex, 
learn, was the hero the London populace. But the end 
the sixteenth century that was not altogether incompatible with 
serious differences with the governing merchant oligarchies; and, 
the end, the City failed him. Elizabethan London was not the place 
for militarist cowp 

Space does not permit justice the remaining chapters 
war policy and naval operations, story divided councils and 
unscrupulous allies, the glimpses get the ageing Queen. 
The absence slips and printing errors have noticed only two, 
175, 269) book nearly six hundred pages final tribute 

Cheyney’s patient and careful work. 


English Local Government, vol. vii: English Poor Law History, Part 
Some Tracts Poor Relief. Edited 1926. 

128 pp. Methuen. 5s. 
The English Poor the Century. 
1926. 292 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Webb speciality has been study, once historical and 
analytic, the life-history particular forms social organisation 
within the United Kingdom.”! their patient exploration 
the and complicated undergrowth English local govern- 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have blazed many trails which later 
students will glad follow through the dense jungle historical 
facts. Their most recent volume gives authoritative account 
the working the old Poor Law between the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, with introductory chapters the earlier history 
poor relief this country. They show admirable discretion and 
judgment using the labours the most recent research students 
supplement their own extraordinarily wide knowledge the published 
and unpublished records English local institutions, and their book 
will surely remain for long time come the best general history 
the old Poor Law. 

Beatrice Webb, Apprenticeship, Appendix, 
No. 
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there less pioneering than some their other books, 
that partly because the work some extent cross-road linking 
the avenues already explored, and partly because other and younger 
workers are pressing forward into the field research alongside 
the veterans who have opened up. The careful scholarship Mr. 
Salter has now made available English readers some the 
materials for the study continental precedents which must have 
influenced the public organisation poor relief England during the 
sixteenth century, and this has supplemented the researches into 
the early history poor relief made Sir William Ashley and Miss 
Leonard many years ago. His book contains admirably edited 
translations the following documents, all the period 1522-1535: 
Vives’ Subventione Pauperum, the Ypres Forma Subventionis 
Pauperum (from William Marshall’s translation 1535), 
Ordnung eines gemeinen Kasten (partly summarised), portions 
Ordinance and Articles touching Almsgiving, and extracts 
from Documents concernant les Pauvres Rouen, published Dr. 
Panel 1917. these are extracts from the English 
Beggars’ Acts 1531 and 1536. For the period between the Restora- 
tion 1660 and the outbreak the French wars 1793 the study 
poor law history has been illumined the painstaking investiga- 
tions Miss Dorothy Marshall into the parish and county records, 
well into the abundant pamphlet literature the period. 
unfortunate that her excellently documented book should have 
appeared independently short time before Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
work, which must inevitably obscure its recognition. 

The crux the problem pauperism has always been the treat- 
ment the able-bodied unemployed poor. The relief the impotent 
would have been comparatively simple matter, had not 

confused the failure distinguish the impotent poor from 
the able-bodied, and still further complicated the difficulty 
distinguishing between the able-bodied poor willing work but 
unable find employment, and the able-bodied poor who prefer 
life vagabondage, vice crime life honest drudgery. The 
medieval assumption that employment could always found for 
able-bodied persons who were willing work could longer 
maintained the circumstances the sixteenth century. Attempts 
organise the employment such persons parochial basis 
collapsed almost completely when the stimulative activity the 
Council was checked the outbreak civil warfare the 
middle the seventeenth century; and the system had never seemed 
attain general and permanent success, partly because the 
inefficiency the parish authorities work demanding careful and 
continuous supervision, partly because the disconcerting tendency 
able-bodied unemployed persons move about from one parish 
another search living. Between the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth centuries the twin problems structure and function 
persisted how discover the most efficient unit poor law adminis- 
tration, and how relieve able-bodied unemployed persons without 
individual initiative, and independence. 

The experience century and half brought general agreement 
neither point. The parish was clearly too small unit for efficiency 
but the and the county, though each had its advocates, were 
generally considered too large and unwieldy appropriate spheres 
administration matter which required nice discrimination 
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between individual cases. The national organisation relief, and 
the attempt maintain national minimum subsistence, seemed 
even more impracticable. Specially created corporations 
the poor and unions parishes promised better results, but showed 
universal tendency deterioration tendency towards 
increased efficiency while the novelty lasted, with gradual reversion 
type afterwards. The same reversion type appeared also the 
various special expedients adopted deal with the able-bodied 
unemployed. most cases the unpaid, annually-elected parish 
officers tended adopt the methods which gave the greatest immediate 
relief distress with the least inconvenience themselves; this 
attitude the problem usually resulted system small doles 
pensions, inadequate for full maintenance, but cheaper (in the first 
instance), easier administer and more congenial the paupers 
than workhouse system. Such system doles might suit- 
able method relieving the impotent poor their own homes; but 
method relieving able-bodied unemployment had obvious 
disadvantages its tendency depress the current rate wages, 
demoralise the recipient relief, and prevent the employment 
independent labourers. Both Miss Marshall and the Webbs show 
clearly that the evils the allowance system, which popularly 
supposed have originated towards the end the eighteenth century, 
were really inherent the ordinary working the Poor Law least 
century before that period. 

For long time, the later seventeenth and earlier eighteenth 
centuries, there was widely-held opinion that the unemployed 
labourers the country were properly organised well-disciplined 
workhouses houses industry the produce their labour might 
cover the full cost maintenance, repay the capital expenditure, 
and yield clear profit. when the inexorable working economic 
laws had proved that this was fallacy, was still felt that sub- 
sidise manufacturing employers who would take over the maintenance 
the paupers speculation, return for their labour and monetary 
consideration, was wiser than trust the amateurish and spasmodic 
action the parish officers. interesting see, the accounts 
given Miss Marshall and the Webbs, how closely this practice 
“farming the poor contractors engaged manufacturing 
industry was related the employment pauper labour under the 
factory system later period. Many variants the contract 
system were introduced, sometimes for the farming the whole body 
poor relief, sometimes merely for the running the workhouse, 
for the maintenance the pauper children, for the care lunatics, 
for the provision medical services. 

Sooner later, all these special devices for shelving the social 
problem seem have ended either financial collapse the 
development symptoms more ominous than those the original 
disease. The unsuccessful attempts run workhouses profit 
had, true, incidentally shown that the enforcement tedious 
labour, the confinement special building under comparatively 
strict discipline, exerted strong deterrent effect prospective 
applicants for relief. From this there arose the practice administer- 
ing workhouse test,” distinguish genuinely destitute persons from 
less worthy applicants for But the test workhouse, like the 
house industry and the other special expedients the same kind, 
lost its peculiar characteristics and reverted towards the common 
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type the general mixed workhouse, the horrors which were 
mitigated the indiscriminate allowance doles aid wages. 
Judged modern standards, there can doubt that the old 
Poor Law was miserable and ignominious failure. The forcible 
language which the system (or rather lack system) was con- 
demned the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners seems 
more than adequate view the evidence stagnant corruption 
and almost incredible ineptitude which their investigations revealed. 
Their insistence the necessity for strong central control enforce 
uniformity local administration was entirely justified the chaotic 
divergences practice found the fifteen thousand separate 
parishes and townships among which the control poor relief was 
divided. Whether their new Poor Law 1834 showed intelligent 
understanding the other main problems involved, question 
which judgment had better suspended until Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have issued their further volume, giving detail the story The 
Last Hundred poor law administration; all students 
social and economic history will hope that the publication this 
will not long delayed. ARTHUR REDFORD. 


Quaker Saint Cornwall: Loveday Hambly and her 
1927. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Lovepay mentioned five times The Journal George 
Fox, but all that the painstaking editor the Cambridge edition 
The Journal (1911) was able state his note her name, respecting 
her early history, was: information forthcoming respecting 
her ancestry Nevertheless Mrs. John Holdsworth 
(L. Violet Hodgkin), being interested Cornish Quakerism, chose her 
the subject her presidential address the Friends Historical 
Society 1925, and set work the examination the registers 
and other documents preserved the Quaker headquarters London 
(Friends’ House, Euston Road), and then attacked the various Heralds’ 
Visitations, and was advised consult Maclean’s History the 
Deanery Trigg Minor, 1873. After intense search, wills were 
found Bodmin, from which pedigree was constructed, and, finally, 
volume 250 pages resulted 

Loveday Billing, Hengar, North Cornwall, descended from 
long line substantial ancestors her father’s side (there being 
records the name Billing from the thirteenth century), and her 
mother’s side from the Connocks Treworgie the parish Cleer, 
was mean family. She was born 1604, married William 
Hambly, gent., Tregangeeves, near St. Austell, 1639, but had 
children, and was widow from 1653 her death 1682. Her 
nephew, Thomas Lower, M.D., whose first wife was Trelawny 
Cornwall, and his second Fell Lancashire, was the means intro- 
ducing her sister, Grace Billing, and herself the presence George 
Fox, chief Quaker, then Launceston gaol; from that time, 
1656, she was ardent Friend, sufferer for her religion, and constant 
entertainer travelling preachers. 

Whilst following her heroine along her Quaker pathway, Mrs. 
Holdsworth introduces much general information relating Cornwall 
the latter half the seventeenth century, and the everyday life 
its inhabitants, told their graphic letters and diaries. The 
illustrations include facsimile letter written Loveday George 
PENNEY. 


1928] FOSTER: THE ENGLISH FACTORIES INDIA 


The English Factories India, 1668-1669. Sir 
1927. pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 

volume brings conclusion the series which Sir William 
Foster began 1906, and which now covers with its thirteen volumes 
the history the East India Company India from 1618 1669. 
The early volumes the series usually covered the documents referring 
some four five years; but with the volume dealing with 1655- 
1660 Sir William found that the abundance papers compelled 
change method. therefore abandoned the system calendaring 
every paper, and gave his readers instead full narrative, with 
numerous references and extracts. But even that shortened form 
working did not long permit the inclusion the former average 
years volume; and the present volume only covers two years. 
change system therefore fully indicated; and Sir William has 
probably done well bring his work close the point which 
the collective calendar can longer deal with the whole mass 
records single series. the same time every student Indian 
history will deeply regret the conclusion Sir William Foster’s work. 
Whoever continues it, and whatever method may devised for dealing 
with the great mass papers belonging the ensuing period, the 
future work will hardly better done than the past. The English 
Factories India form their bulk and the thousands documents 
analysed impressive monument their author’s industry; while 
their scholarly precision, the breadth knowledge displayed, the 
meticulous accuracy the work, will undoubtedly render these 
volumes the foundation all that will ever written the first 
half-century the Company’s career. 

various ways the present volume contains evidence that new 
period the history was about open. One the 
principal episodes here dealt with the re-establishment the 
Company’s authority Madras after Sir Edward Winter’s seizure 
power. squadron vessels was sent out with military force, and 
orders from both the King and the Company compel the usurper’s 
submission force would not yield peaceably. The event led 
more regular administration accordance with the principles laid 
down the Company, and the development Madras into 
important place trade, which was the intervening stage the road 
dominion. The transfer Bombay the Company from the 
Crown marks another development great importance. Bombay was 
the first place which the Company was clearly empowered exercise 
sovereign powers, evidenced the charter 1669, the specific 
provisions which contrast sharply with the general language even 
the charter 1661. With the numerous papers connected with these 
events the present volume therefore special interest, 
showing the manner which the Company and its servants envisaged 
the political problems with which was future engaged, apart 
from its constant preoccupation with questions trade. 

History England, 1688-1815 (The Home University Library). 
Wrone. 1927. 260 pp. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 
History the People England, 1689-1834. (The Bede Histories, 
The Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 

late Mr. Wrong was admirably successful his History 

England, 1688-1815, condensing the history long era 
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and yet making eminently readable. happy gift crisp and 
vivid phrase enabled him much few words, and keep 
the reader’s attention very much alive. The summary Whig and 
Tory principles under William III, the sketch George character 
and policy, the analysis the American Question are particularly 
well done. While the narrative political events forms the main 
part this attractive small book, social, economic and religious con- 
ditions also receive treatment. 
rather longer period covered the third volume Miss 
Greenwood’s History the People England, 1689-1834. 
She is, always, very thorough and workmanlike. Satisfactory text- 
books this period, suitable for the needs the upper forms 
secondary schools, are hard find, and Miss Greenwood’s work will 
welcomed many. well and pleasantly written, though 
here and there rough sentences appear. The political history the 
period traced with ample detail, while considerable attention 
devoted social history and the intellectual movements the 
time. The arrangement does not seem always happy. The three 
Century Government,” and Awakening would 
have been more effective had they come together, instead being 
separated, they are, other chapters political narrative. 
though doubt due the laudable desire both clear and 
concise, the very short and jumpy found some chapters 
and the excessive tabulation others really mar the text and make 
it, where they occur, less readable than might have been. Though 
the book generally accurate, there are some slips, especially with 
regard dates, and the following errors may noted particular. 
not quite true say (p. 25) that Talmash’s failure Brest 
1694 was due Marlborough’s sending warning the 
expedition James. The French were already prepared expect 
the attack, and the disaster must attributed part Talmash’s 
own lack military not accurate state (p. 37) 
that Tyrconnel was sent Ireland Viceroy and General 1685. 
not become Lord Deputy till 1687. The impeachment 
Sacheverell took place not before the close 1708 (p. 68), but 
December 1709. unfortunate blunder attribute the Succes- 
sion Act 1701 the Whigs (p. measure was passed 
House Commons predominantly Tory. was possible for the 
second Lord Dartmouth write with reference this Act, When 
the Whig party England assumes the credit placing the family 
Hanover the throne, they belie all history serve themselves. 
For they opposed and defeated the settlement, soon after the Revolu- 
tion, and gave themselves trouble about the end.” 
TURBERVILLE. 


Report the Laing Manuscripts preserved the University 
burgh. Vol. II. Historical Manuscripts Commission. 1925. 
H.M. Stationery Office. paper, 16s. 6d. bound. 

THERE was legend Edinburgh that David Laing accumulated 
his great store historical documents diligent search the dust- 
bins Edinburgh legal firms. The truth that for thirty forty 
years was regular customer waste-paper merchant. Thus 

June, 1847, received receipt for 20s. for about lb. weight 

For discussion this question see Atkinson’s Marlborough, pp. 141-7. 
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deeds and sasines.” Yet the extent such manuscript material, 
gathered together one man, remains something mystery. 
Possibly, Mr. Goudie pointed out his David Laing, his 
reputation collector attracted vendors, and made many trips 
abroad time when MSS. were picked after the dis- 
organisation the French Revolution. 
Lockhart, who met him Holland during one these journeys, 

described him 

famous bibliomaniac and shrewd 

Who turned his madness little good. 


The truth the last line proved the statistics his library and 
his literary output. the course lifetime eighty-six years 
gathered together when sold 1879-81 11,743 lots, 
realised about £17,000. calendar the Laing Charters forms 
bulky and the two volumes this calendar his MSS. run 
over 1500 pages. was directly indirectly responsible for 214 
publications, which the Works John Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals (reviewed Carlyle), and Notes Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with Drummond Hawthornden are probably the best known 
students English history and literature. 

The present volume covers the period 1700-1871. Every aspect 
Scottish history illustrated. The story the Union 1707 
vivified the valuable letters Chancellor Seafield and his colleagues 
written during the progress the debates the Scottish parliament. 
There are many informative documents about the Jacobite risings, 
including the charming letters Lady Ogilvie, who had been with her 
husband Culloden. The correspondence Robert Dundas, the 
Lord Advocate, throws considerable light the political unrest 
engendered the French Revolution, and other MSS. carry the story 
until 1832. There are various papers dealing with ecclesiastical 
affairs—the chequered story the Episcopal Church, the attempt 
bring the Cameronians within the pale the establishment, the 
founding the Scottish the innovation Sunday schools. 
Social history illustrated the references the Easy Club, the 
club for the reformation manners (of which Defoe was member) 
and others; while imperial history enriched the large selection 
from the letters the Earl Selkirk dealing with his colonising 
schemes Canada. 

Mr. Paton, through long experience, has the technique calendaring 
his finger-ends, nowhere better displayed than his method 
dealing with this vast mass documents. less happy his 
introduction. correspondence, for example, was “kept up” 
between the Scottish Friends the People and the United Irishmen. 
One looks vain for some guidance the relation the various 
documents other material. How far, take instance, the 
Seafield letters supplement the many already print, which are noted 
Hume Brown’s introduction the volume the Scottish History 
Society? Again, the Dundas correspondence has been used 
historians, Dr. Law Mathieson, among others. The interesting 
letter Swift copy, not original, and Ball’s edition 
Correspondence, where printed full, gives the name the corre- 
spondent, Thomas Beach, wanting the Laing MS. 
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The British West African Settlements, Study Local 
Administration. E.C. Martin. 1927. Long- 
mans. 6d. 

valuable which Miss Eveline Martin obtained 
the Ph.D. degree the University London, the second volume 
the Royal Colonial Institute Imperial Studies, and fully maintains 
the high standard set the first. students colonial history, 
indeed, offers all the delights new country explorer; for 
the early history British colonisation tropical Africa still 
practically unwritten. Only Sierra Leone has been treated some- 
thing more than brief outline, and that only because was interest- 
ing by-product the humanitarian movement because its third 
Governor was Zachary Macaulay. Miss Martin now provides fuller 
and more scientific account this remarkable experiment philan- 
thropic colonisation, based mainly Colonial Office papers the 
Record Office, the printed reports the Sierra Leone Company, 
and the published materials (of which historians have hitherto 
made little use) Prince Hoare’s Granville Sharp and Lady Knutsford’s 
Zachary Macaulay. This first adequate treatment the operation 
what became 1801 the first British Chartered Company Africa, 
would alone deserve the attention every student the British 
Empire; but Miss Martin also describes two other colonial systems 
administration the same period the same West African field— 
the short-lived Crown Colony Senegambia and the government 
the Gold Coast forts the Committee the Company Merchants 
trading Africa which began its somewhat thankless task main- 
taining the slave-trade posts 1750 and still carried after the 
abolition the slave trade till 1821. The contrasted fortunes 
these three systems, two them unique, make most interesting and 
informative reading; and, though one tempted times wish 
that Miss Martin had not limited herself problems government 
and had drawn more fully the rich human material Macaulay’s 
Journal Mrs. Falconbridge’s letters, the personal factor 
means lacking. Men like O’Hara and Macaulay were great men 
their way; and them and their colleagues, working under deadly 
and difficult conditions, was due the maintenance the foundations 
which British West Africa now rests. The book, need hardly 
appended. 


History American Foreign Policy. 1927. xiv 
725 pp. New York: Doubleday, Page Co. $4.00. 

402 pp. Ginn. 12s, 6d. 

The United States and France, 1778-1783. Selected, with Foreword, 
Scorr. 1926. 175 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 
Diplomatic Episodes. 1926. xvii 295 pp. 

Longmans. 98. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

the average Englishman were asked what knew about American 
foreign policy, would probably murmur something about the Monroe 
Doctrine, isolation from Europe, refusal enter the League Nations, 
and recurring desire twist the lion’s tail.” little more 
instructed, might say that the struggle for independence brought the 
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United States into close touch with European politics, that then 
formed close alliance with France, and thus gained opportunity 
exercise considerable influence the affairs Europe. But absorp- 
tion domestic concerns, and the influence Washington and Jeffer- 
son prevented the utilisation this opportunity, and America gradually 
concentrated its attention the settlement and extension its 
frontiers, and strenuous resistance the restriction neutral 
trade times European war. Most Englishmen would surprised 
learn that there great and rapidly growing literature American 
foreign policy, that occupies prominent place the curricula 
colleges and universities, and that, thanks the liberality Congress 
and the Carnegie Trust, American students have the Library 
Congress storehouse original authorities their external rela- 
tions, such we, our side, would have ransack the archives 
Europe obtain. 

Professor Latané, Cornell University, has written full and 
masterly summary American Foreign Policy from the War Inde- 
pendence down the Washington Conferences the limitation 
armaments and the Pacific problems. The book will valuable 
the historian the student international law. The need 
compression forces the author assume the reader adequate 
knowledge the domestic history the United States and least 
the outlines British and European history. Allowing for that 
assumption, Professor Latané writes with equal clearness and force. 
has drawn upon all the best authorities, gives ample references, 
and careful state both sides controversial questions. shows 
remarkably few traces party patriotic prejudice, but one may 
surmise that more sympathy with Jefferson and Wilson than 
with Hamilton and Roosevelt, and that admirer rather than 
lover Japan. 

Mr. Dealey also professor (of Brown University), but 
lacks Mr. Latané’s academic sense orderly arrangement. His 
rather chaotic book reads somewhat like collection popular lectures 
delivered from time time, and reduced the semblance series. 
Also not historian, though indulges historical 
generalisations from the origin man the politics the present day. 
begins with chapter the economic and other factors which 
determine both the external and internal policies states general. 
Then rapidly sketches the territorial growth the United States. 
Then returns general survey economic and geographical 
forces thence jumps racial factors and immigration 
America; thence the powers the Senate controlling treaties, 
and the differences between rigid and flexible constitution; then 
puts odd chapter sea power and the diplomatic achieve- 
ments American naval officers; and then suddenly wanders into 
estimate idealism American policy. All this Part 
Part becomes for time more definitely historical. begins 
with outline sketch American foreign policy for century and 
half. Then breaks this history into four periods: (1) the 
revolutionary period, (2) (3) 1815-70, and (4) 1870-1920. 
Then makes new subdivision, and goes over the story for the third 
time under different heads, such the Monroe Doctrine and Pan- 
Americanism, the Caribbean Sea and the Canal, relations with Canada, 
the Pacific and the Far East, and relations with Europe. And finally 
expatiates modern tendencies the American attitude towards 
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all these Such treatment necessitates endless repetitions, 
which become times wearisome and irritating. And Mr. Dealey’s 
history not always sound Mr. Latané’s. will surprise English 
readers, would have surprised George Grenville and his colleagues, 
told that England, faced 1763 with suddenly expanded empire, 
found its own colonial policy unsuitable, and therefore turned the 
Spanish system and took model. Mr. Dealey should read the 
third book the Wealth Nations before commits himself such 
preposterous assertion. Still, spite disputable obiter dicta and 
chaotic arrangement, the book full vigour and quite readable, 
though seems ill suited serve text-book, which the author 
apparently wishes be. 
Apropos the celebration Philadelphia July, 1926, the 
150th anniversary the Declaration Independence, Mr. Scott 
together some documents cal] attention the services rendered 
France during the War Independence and the settlement 
peace. has printed the treaties made with France 1777, and the 
treaty with Great Britain 1783, but the major part the volume 
filled with excerpts from articles and letters published America 
1830 and 1847, which the motives Vergennes and his fellow- 
ministers are discussed. The main contention that France was 
disinterested and loyal ally country her position could 
expected be. Pure idealism not looked for foreign policy, 
and least all the eighteenth century. The volume makes interest- 
ing reading, and quite appropriate for its avowed purpose, but 
deals with well-worn subject and adds nothing our it. 
That legal training and the power clear and forcible analysis 
which confers are valuable qualifications for historian has been 
proved this country the writings Maitland, Bryce, Anson, 
and Dicey. The late Professor Morey, the University Rochester, 
possessed these qualifications high degree; and this posthumous 
volume, dealing with some notable Diplomatic Episodes, will enhance 
his reputation expounder the history international law, 
the development which the United States has played prominent 
apart. All the chapters are extremely well written and deserve careful 
study. Some them, such those the Prelude the Jay Treaty, 
the sale munitions war, the history British colonial policy, 
and European co-operation for the maintenance peace, only tell 
over again fairly well-known story. But there are least five 
chapters peculiar importance. The case the Caroline 1837 
Dr. Morey give graphic picture the possible conflict 
between the federal authority and the state judiciary international 
problem. The chapters the Suez and Panama Canals deal with the 
legal questions concerning transit through artificial channel, and the 
latter chapter gives interesting defence the conduct the United 
States towards Colombia. treating partitions the author gives 
striking narrative the policy European states their treatment 
China. But the most valuable all the chapters that dealing with 
the law recognition,” and special interest view the 
refusal the United States recognise the Soviet government 
may said that Dr. Morey less masterly dealing with the history 
Europe than with America. rather startling find the 
coalition against Prussia the Seven Years’ War included among the 
leagues preserve the balance power (p. 225). And the author 
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had lived correct the proofs would hardly have allowed the name 
Lord Dunham recur several times the author the famous 
report Canada. whole, however, the book deserves nothing 
but praise. 

Professor little book based upon the Watson Chair 
Lectures for 1926. Ever since the Treaty Versailles 1783 the 
relations with Great Britain have been the most vital part the foreign 
policy the United States. Commercial ties and the possession 
many common traditions drew the two countries together, while the 
memory great contest seemed fix great gulf between them. 
these rival forces striking estimate given Mr. McElroy, and 
has added commentary some the most notable episodes 
British-American relations, especially the early period the 
Republic. These relations have now become such vital importance 
the world that every attempt throw light upon them deserves 
careful attention. The book should find many readers both sides 
the Atlantic. too slight substitute for Professor 
Latané’s magisterial survey, but valuable supplement it. 


Economic History Modern the Early Railway Age, 
1820-1850. 1926. 623 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 


the first volume three-volume history nineteenth- 
century Britain. divided into two books: 1830, from 
1830 1850. Book organisation stressed, Book technique 
and volume business activity. Book the atmosphere mainly 
rural, Book mainly industrial. But certain the chapters 
the two parts form pairs, which may conveniently read together. 
Thus chapter (Book I), Agrarian Organisation, substance 
Agriculture 1830; and chapter (Book Agriculture 1830 
1850. Similarly, chapter Communications (Roads and 
Canals), and chapter Communications (Railways and 
their reaction other forms transport). Book the more 
interesting: for not simply history 1820-30, but this 
decade with century background. The opening chapter (The 
Face the Country) masterly. Utilising inter alia the County 
the Old Board Agriculture, the Victoria County Histories 
and Cobbett’s Rural Rides, the author takes around Britain district 
district and the only lack map commensurate with the fullness 
the Dr. Clapham appreciates the full the wealth 
knowledge hidden the reports, evidence and appendices Parlia- 
mentary papers, and from most unpromising sources (e.g. Committee 
the Usury Laws (1818) and another the Law Agents and 
Factors (1823)) extracts and presents (pp. 348 and 255) indispensable 
knowledge concerning business structure and business function. 

There are among economic historians two schools thought. 
the one belong the late Professor Gonner, Lord Ernle and Mr. Clap- 
ham; the other Mr. Tawney, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb. They are divided their judgment Enclosure and 
the Social Reactions Industrialism. One controversy is, Was 
there definite degradation the condition the rural population 
between 1790 and 1830, the consequence enclosure and other 
things? Dr. Silberling’s Index Prices, Mr. Clapham 
the whole denies this. would admit that the Hammonds’ price 
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are somewhat literary but the evidence have seen 
compelled side with them and William Cobbett. And think that 
the sharp footnotes chapter amount almost vendetta. 

Book Mr. Clapham gives many things value, practically 
unobtainable elsewhere; exact account the iron, coal and allied 
trades (in which the railway demand and the part played Scotland 
meeting that demand stand out), detailed analysis sanitary 
conditions round about 1848; and Books and most masterly 
sections insurance all its forms, fire, marine and life, well 
social insurance friendly societies. the last two chapters, Life 
and Labour Industrial Britain, feel that too little space given 
thought. unfortunate that the arrangement the work 
should cause Robert Owen discussed pp. 314-15 under 
Economic Activities the State, and the co-operative movement, 
which was the spiritual father, summary form the last page. 
But perhaps Volume will remedy this. And the rebel 
restive under what will call the white-washing notes, such those 
540 and 545. Thus that 540 reads, Sanitation was the 
new thing, not stenches.” would, believe, pertinent 
remark Slavery that the new thing was not the horrors the Middle 
Passage, but the League for the abolition the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Clapham very severe with Adam Smith specious arith- 
metical (p. 289)) because wrote: Taking the 
whole kingdom any average, nineteen houses twenty, rather, 

rhaps, ninety-nine hundred, are not insured from fire.” Where 
Adam Smith get his figures? they include Irish cabins, 
England only, etc.? course, they not. They are literary 
expression occurring his chapter profits and wages. those 
days Fire Insurance Companies put plates the houses they insured 
and Adam Smith allowed himself this way impressing his readers 
their rarity. 

economic historians recognise this book the hand master. 
contains mass knowledge faithfully sifted and triumphantly 
absorbed and can half well ourselves shall have reason 


Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy. 1927. 
256 pp. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


where first-class political issue involved, there very 
little about the Empire Morley’s Gladstone—so little that suggests 
indifference imperial questions either Morley’s part 
British historians that has left for Dr. Knaplund, Associate Professor 
History the University Wisconsin, solve the problem 
careful reinvestigation the Gladstone papers? The result rather 
indecisive. confirms the known fact that Gladstone, young 
Tory and during the Peelite period transition, was interested the 
colonies, and not only Colonial Secretary. Some notes made 
1835 with view writing treatise the Colonial Question are 
printed the second part the book. But the great Liberal 
the product Mr. Knaplund’s gleanings not voluminous. 


consists primarily repeated assertions belief voluntaryism 
the principle imperial and Mr. Knaplund quite justified 
adstone being the little Englander 


claiming that, far from 
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his enemies conceived him, was the prophet the new imperial 
system which has reached its fulfilment since his 
principles, the concession much self-government was desired, 
insistence colonial responsibility for colonial affairs—such was, 
course, the right line and Mr. Knaplund has done 
service history finally exploding tenacious partisan tradition. 
But there nothing show that Gladstone, any more than Durham 
Elgin Grey, had any clear conception the end which this 
development led; and when Mr. Knaplund writes, His real goal 
was now [1850] British Commonwealth seems 
suggest more than intends. Apart from this main point, the new 
evidence, the lack it, seems show that, though Gladstone 
recognised the political and economic value maintaining the Empire 
being, the question never gripped his was not 
only his deliberate political attitude, but his instinctive mental attitude. 
Perhaps was too much Whig take really keen interest in, 
feel really live sympathy with, those little oversea democracies. 
any rate, considering the length his political life and the volume 
his utterance, and comparing him with such other Liberals Bryce 
Dilke, one observes that Gladstone had very little say about the 
colonies. But these somewhat negative results not detract from 
the historical value Mr. Knaplund’s book. was work that badly 
needed doing, and has done with scholar’s care and clarity. 
the new evidence, the most interesting pieces are those which 
illustrate Gladstone’s views fiscal antonomy (pp. his 
support South African Federation before Majuba (pp. his 
position the Diamond Fields question (p. 135), and his strange 
reason for German colonisation Africa and the Pacific 
(pp. 155, 157, note The last pages the book contain, besides 
the notes mentioned above, the text the Speech November, 
1855, memorandum and letter Cardwell Canadian Defence 
1865, and letter Kimberley Inter-Colonial Tariffs 1871. 


Morrow and Morrow. 1927. 307 pp. Benn. 


enjoyed unchallenged pre-eminence towards the middle 
the nineteenth century she was not threatened from the east and 
had possible rival the south the Alps. was Napoleon’s 
“amazing blunder” favouring the cause Italian unity that 
brought about change which patriotic Frenchman Paléo- 
logue cannot cease regret. How was that Napoleon III came 
commit such blunder, breaking away from the saner and century- 
old policy which successive French governments had followed? 
this problem that seems principally have troubled Paléologue, 
and found its solution merciless analysis Napoleon’s 
intellectual and moral deficiencies, the strange circumstances his 
career and the coincidence that, the decisive moment, found 
himself faced Cavour, man who succeeded reading the riddle 
the Emperor’s mind. 

Cavour succeeded where everybody else failed, his life and 
character compelled the author’s attention and even certain amount 
grudging admiration: Cavour, however, studied this book 
mainly his diplomatic activity, that what reall 
has provided life Cavour written Frenchman from French 
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point view, and diplomatist who cannot refrain from admiring 
the technical ability master craftsman despite his own unconquer- 
able dislike the objects which that craftsman pursued. This explains 
the amount attention which given this book French internal 
affairs and the proportionately inadequate attention bestowed 
Cavour’s other than diplomatic activities. 

Within such limits Paléologue has provided eminently 
readable and penetrating life-study Cavour. has not gone out 
his way collect information, availing himself what was ready 
hand, and has given not single reference his sources. His book 
has been very favourably received the Press and doubt 
deserving reasonable amount praise from the historian. The 
historian, however, cannot overlook either Paléologue’s definite 
political standpoint and scarcely veiled political preoccupations the 
unfairness some his judgments, notably those concerning Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. Cavour did not waste love either them but this 
respect Paléologue Cavour. There any rate 
justification for the claim which one the translators makes his 
introduction, this were the first real and the best biography 
Cavour. And hard find anything good say about either 
the translators. There scarcely page which some amazing howler 
such disgrace schoolboy does not occur. Many passages are 
incomprehensible the translation unless reference made the 
French original, and all give rendering which turns slipshod, 


China and Foreign Powers: Historical Review their Relations. 
Sir 1927. pp. The Royal 
Institute International Affairs (Milford). 2s. 6d. 

China Facts. 1927. 259 pp. Benn. 
6d. 


tions with China prepared response invitation, addressed 
the 1925 Conference Honolulu the Institute Pacific Relations 
the Royal Institute International Affairs, for presentation 
the second Honolulu Conference (1927), which had been con- 
sidered desirable obtain the presence persons from Great Britain 
qualified take part the discussions. consists 38-page 
monograph, followed nine appendices, into which are successfully 
concentrated well-chosen selection, supported authoritative 
documents, much the essential facts regarding very large 
subject could well dealt with the space 


Practically any page could cited justification such statement, but 
here are one two samples. 168: only monarch besides Napoleon III 
who sought justify his schemes occult means was Louis XV. Moreover, the 
Secret Roi’—that odious system espionage and lies, equivocation and 
intrigue was frequently carried worthless Text, 173: seul 
exemple qu’aurait invoquer Napoléon pour justifier son des pratiques 
occultes, est celuide Louis XV. Encore, Secret roi,’ honteux mécanisme 
mensonge, d’intrigue, fut-il mené quelquefois 
par des hommes qui manquaient pas 136: The Emperor, 
whom had the honour meet Court ball, reserved. One day 1849 
evidence carelessness. 

have just received second edition this work (viii pp., 6d.), 
revised, with several more documents 
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Allowing that the incidents mentioned belong wholly the modern 
riod international relations with China, there little criticise 
the historical point view. Apart from passing reference 
the earlier intercourse initiated Portuguese mariners the 
sixteenth century, the period with which the author deals begins with 
the growing activities the East India Company’s Canton factory. 
suggests convenient division into four overlapping, not strictly 
chronological, periods :—(1) Chinese Seclusion and Foreign Exclusion, 
the date Lord Macartney’s Embassy 1793; (2) European 
Admission, the establishment Legations and the Tsung-li 
Yamen Peking 1861, or, alternatively, the first audience 
granted 1873 the diplomatic body the Emperor T’ung-chih, 
emphasising the broad fact that the Anglo-Chinese wars this period 
were waged secure equal status official intercourse and fair deal- 
ing the ports, and were more Opium than the recent 
Great War was War”; (3) European Aggression, 1873 
the Great War, with the revelation China’s weakness and Japan’s 
power the contest over Korea 1894 its decisive moment; and 
(4) period Chinese revolt, from the Boxer troubles 1900 till the 
present time. 

Appendix shows China, the person the Emperor Ch’ien-lung, 
“swaying the wide and possessing all things,” her 
sovereign pontifically commends the respectful and highly praise- 
worthy humility King George III. impugn the universality 
the Divine commission would, that age, have seemed subversive 
blasphemy Galileo’s assertion the plurality worlds 
did the inquisitors who tried him. The fact that the West introduced 
this subversive doctrine the plurality independent states the 
key all the troubles which have since ensued. has intoxicated 
some Chinese minds has repelled many both classes has 
brought untried temptations very unsettling traditional morality 
and the stability society. would have done even had not 
befallen era when the once efficient Manchu dynasty was succumb- 
ing corrosion and degeneracy. The wonder not that the whole 
nineteenth century and our generation have been time anxious 
strain, but that any germs hopeful new order should visible 
China all. 

Illustrating the author’s second period, Appendix II, containing 
Lord Palmerston’s despatch February, 1840, the Minister 
the Emperor China,” summarises the British case that date. 
Whether more than garbled summary its argument ever reached 
the Court which was addressed may questioned, but, even 
did, the despatch postulates theory international values quite 
outside the consciousness that generation Chinese statesmen, 
however axiomatic Western experience. What Palmerston 
denounces unreasonable punishment the innocent, holding 
ransom the whole British community and Superintendent, was but 
natural application familiar Chinese conceptions corporate 
responsibility. 

Having insisted upon Admission,” Foreign Powers the next 
period found China crumbling under their feet, till the question seemed 
whether Russia Japan was dominate the ruins. Naturally 
this situation produced domestic reactions,” and these that supply 
the material for the bulk this excellent little treatise. The story 
leaves off the middle, with situation obviously state 
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flux, but well worth study, both the narrative text and the 
Appendices. 

Colonel Etherton’s well-printed book, and the illustrations, 
though rarely relevant anything the text, give interesting glimpses 
scenery, places and some the leading personalities the day 
China. other respects disappointing. The notice the cover 
promises sketch Chinese history, concise form, brought right 
date, indisputable authority, and its sub-title, The 
raises unusual accuracy. But perusal discloses 
sketch Chinese history all. There are references four 
thousand years compact Empire,” great civilisation more ancient 
than that Greece and Rome, old the civilisation Lower 
Egypt,” law first promulgated 2357 the Son Heaven, 
whose forbears had occupied the Imperial throne China since 
2752 that not history. one place the Manchus are 
stated have been masters China for six centuries; are told 
that 1685 the Manchu dynasty had consolidated its hold China 
for forty years; that “at that the merchant princes the 
East India Company ruled India under charter from the British 
Crown; that the United States were one the parties the Treaty 
Nanking 1842; that extraterritoriality dates from the Treaty 
Nerchinsk, which the date given 1620; General Sun Ch’uan- 
fang, who native Tsinanfu, stated have been born 
Shanghai. These statements seem facts the same kind the 
description Feng Shui sort horned dragon. 

places the English could improved. One many puzzles 
the statement that Far-sighted diplomatists saw that the bringing 
unprepared China into the Great War was error the truth which 
time has since feared that there not much 
the book which can confidently recommended readers History 
serious contribution exact knowledge the understanding 
the problems presented either the past development the 
present state China. 

CLENNELL. 


Recent Revelations European Diplomacy. 1927; 
third impression, with supplementary chapter, 1928. 218 
pp. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


this book Dr. Gooch has placed his unequalled knowledge and 
his sober penetrating judgment the disposal the historian. The 
concise completeness with which presents the digested fruit 
such enormous reading most remarkable. his modest preface 
which his own views books, persons and events are often given 
and there are few students who are either competent likely find 
serious reasons for disagreeing with his expressions opinion. The 
material provided each the countries concerned grouped into 
separate chapters, the first two which, dealing with Germany and 
Austria, amount about half the book for, has been often remarked, 
the vanquished are more eager part with their secrets than the 
victors. The publications under review divide themselves naturally 
into three cnronological groups, dealing respectively with pre-war 
diplomacy and the genesis the war, the position the war 
and the making peace. The scope the second division 
extends somewhat beyond strict definition the title, largely 
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concerned with the internal difficulties the belligerent countries, 
and particular with the universal conflicts between the military and 
the civil power. reviewer would not have the space even had 
the knowledge follow the author his detailed appreciations. 
more useful emphasise some more general considerations which 
occur the reader. Our knowledge the pre-war German policy 
now uniquely extensive; and may perhaps suggested that 
result the historical judgment historians all countries tending 
rapidly towards general agreement. With regard Austria the 
position very different. still remains obscure why the so-called 
‘policy pessimism followed Goluchowski was strikingly 
reversed the policy optimism associated with the enigmatic 
Aehrenthal. The violent and dangerous Yugo-Slav propaganda was 
rather its result than its cause. Even true that 
looked forward trialistic reorganisation the Empire—which 
itself doubtful—the annexation Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
serious blunder. not merely alienated Serbia beyond hope, threw 
her completely into the hands Russia, and rendered inevitable the 
wars 1912-13 when the balance the Balkans was seriously 
disturbed, Austria’s detriment; but infected Croatia, hitherto 
loyal, with virulent anti-Austrian germ. While, therefore, 
true that Austria 1914 was honestly convinced that settlement 
with Serbia was matter life and death for the Empire, was the 
the last eight years which had precipitated her into this 
angerous position. Austria doubtless realised, Brandenburg has 
emphasised, that her importance Germany had become much 
greater, but this does not explain why she used that knowledge 
embark adventurous policy the significance which was not 
realised the aged and failing Emperor. Was merely careless 
aristocratic insolence the part Berchtold which made him refuse 
Masaryk’s proposal advance from Pasitch Can 
believed that Pasitch was sincere making his gesture? Again, 
true, Giesl thought, that Hartwig could and would have 
secured the unconditional acceptance Serbia the Austrian 
ultimatum? so, what the meaning frank and 
unreserved championship the Balkan Powers 1912 related 
Much undoubtedly remains cleared up. 

Though Professor Pribram has enlightened the relations 
Italy with the Triple Alliance, remains true, Dr. Gooch points 
out, that her pre-war policy whole still left the greatest 
obscurity. generally considered show more consistent devo- 
tion the spirit than any other, but this may 
possibly because are imperfectly informed it. For 
very noticeable that those who know their own difficulties and the 
extent which their achievements fall short their desires impute 
others greater consistency and ability than they allow their own 
policy. Both the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente before the 
war were credited their opponents with subtlety and strength 
which more recent revelations have shown either case 
unfounded. During the war either side contrasted the efficiency 
their adversaries with what they themselves lacked. Ludendorff 
regarded Germany betrayed the civilians the very time when 
believed him his own person the government. The 
unity command which our opinion the Central Powers had 
brought such high degree perfection did not prevent Conrad 
No. 
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from remarking early 1915, What are our secret foes, the Germans, 
doing from complaining that the officers his ally were sniffing 
about like this book emphasises throughout many 
ways the old truth that little indeed clear-cut 
appears the interested and ill-informed contemporary, and that Clio 
paints far more neutral grey than black and white. 

Finally, enforces the lesson, imperfectly learnt adversity, 
that gross delusion for any nation call itself democracy 
which does not maintain within its own ultimate control the conduct 


Vols. iii, iv. 1925, 1927. xii 460 xvi 447 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 15s. each. 


THESE two volumes bring conclusion the official history 
the Mesopotamia campaign already noticed History (x. 279). 
the new volumes, the third deals with the brilliant offensive carried 
out Maude circumstances very different from those which 
Townshend made his hasty venture; and the success Maude’s 
operations avoided all that crop recrimination and complaint 
which must have made the writing the first two volumes peculiarly 
difficult. The fourth volume concerned with the subsequent opera- 
tions the northwards—the operations the Dunsterforce that 
was led the Caspian Baku, and the advance Mosul which 
was fast progressing when its objective was secured without further 
fighting the conclusion the armistice with the Turks. Brigadier- 
General Moberly’s work is, course, intended primarily for military 
students; but will prove great use historical students well. 
Besides the authority which derives from the access enjoyed 
the author the official records, has evidently done his work with 
great fairness. some respects has not been able give his 
readers the whole story, and certain extent political considera- 
tions have limited the use has made his material; but believe 
these limitations have not affected the substantial accuracy the 
volumes, which must warmly commended all interested their 
subject-matter. 


The Mechanism the Modern State treatise the science and art 
xxiii 596 xii 595 pp. Clarendon Press. 42s. 


expect, after reading Sir John Marriott’s title, definition 
the Modern State such understands it, and confrontation 
with the several States existence, or, again, survey the different 
forms modern government, enabling the author decide which 
have proved themselves able live and prosper, and which have not— 
and why the former have prospered, why the others have not. fact, 
find nothing the kind these two volumes. Book Forms 
Government,” too short satisfactory. Book made 
three chapters: one dealing with Direct and 
City-State Greece,” and having, speak, purely 
value; one dealing with the Swiss experiment 
Referendal Democracy,” experiment which, interesting 
se, has world-wide importance; one the American system 
Presidential Democracy.” And here last Sir John Marriott gives 
glimpse something which might used thread through the 
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maze his constitutional researches, the opposition between 
unitary and federal, presidential and parliamentary constitutions. 
But, the one hand, Sir John Marriott does not follow the idea 
with any continuity all through his the other hand, can 
hardly bring ourselves believe that covers the whole ground 
what should have been the field the author’s researches. Why 
are told nothing (or practically nothing) about the type military 
monarchy which prevailed before the war (i.e. very few years ago) 
all through Central and Eastern Does Sir John Marriott 
consider the type extinct for ever? are told nothing (or prac- 
tically nothing, and what said misleading, vol. 504) about the 
Soviet State, and nothing about the Fascist State. Does Sir John 
Marriott consider them ephemeral phenomena, constitutional 
mushrooms? fact, Sir John Marriott has not written the book 
which the title seemed imply. But has written another book, 
very important and useful work, the title which should have been, 
The Mechanism the Modern British State, compared with other 
Democratic Governments. the study his subject, thus 
defined, Sir John Marriott applies three methods: (a) analytical 
each point dealt with, whether the Crown, Parliament, 
the Judiciary, Local Government, gives learned and lucid 
account the present working English political institutions 
historical; each point traces back the Middle Ages the 
history how the institution has evolved into its present state; 
(c) comparative; compares the institution and its working with 
what and how works other democratic countries (more 
particularly the United States and France). will, therefore, 
apparent the reader this review how far Sir John Marriott’s book 
valuable supplement President Lowell’s work The Government 
England the more as, the one hand, far more space given 
the Constitutions the Self-Governing Dominions, and, the other 
hand, the book brings date many parts book which 
interval twenty most eventful years has made, though always 
classical, many respects antiquated work. the end volume 
find, among other interesting appendices, most valuable classi- 
fied bibliography the subject. 


SHORT NOTICES 


(Clarendon Press, 10s.), forms excellent introduction the study 
the early history India, and should used everyone 
companion Dr. Vincent Smith’s History. principally 
concerned with the history Sanskritic literature; but deals with 
this broad, general way, bring out the historical develop- 
ment and growth Indian culture. Apart from this aspect the 
book two its chapters are special interest. One these deals with 
Indian fairy tales and fables, sketching their growth and diffusion; the 
other, entitled The Recovery India’s Past,” tells the story the 
pioneers who first began investigate the mysteries Sanskrit, 
Jones, and Wilkins, and Colebrook, thus laying the foundations our 
literary knowledge India, and their fellows who somewhat 
later date began decipher the inscriptions copper-plate, coin and 
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rock, thus providing the modern student with all those exact dates and 
facts which the early history India has painfully been built up. 
His volume therefore makes appeal many besides those who wish 
take Sanskritic studies. marked with all Professor Macdonell’s 
ripe scholarship and sane judgment; that the unlearned need not 
fear being led astray even the more controversial aspects the 
subject. 


Mr. large book, The House God (Philip Allan, 
aims expressing the spirit which animates, greater less 
degree, all ecclesiastical architecture. not only describes large 
number churches and temples from China Peru,” but attempts 
place them their historical and setting. Naturally, 
the treatment both sides the subject popular: and despite 
wide reading (including even Mr. Woolley’s researches Ur) the book 
fails attain its object. chiefly valuable for the variety and 
excellence the photographs buildings with which illustrated. 


Racial Origins English Character, Bradley (Allen and 
Unwin, erratic and confused book from which historians 
may learn something they read with extreme incredulity. 
summarises the recent ethnological speculations Mr. Peake, Professor 
Fleure, and Lord Abercromby, and propounds the original philological 
dogma that Arabic was spoken Britain before the arrival the 
Indo-Germanic examines English national character 
and assigns its most conspicuous features distinctive racial sources, 
which the three main stems seem be, first, the Mediterranean, 
whose members tend Catholicism, Socialism, town-dwelling, dancing, 
laziness, wit, art and creative literature; second, the Alpine, whence 
spring the pioneers Protestant dissent, Liberalism, suburbanism, 
puritanism, industry, solid learning, ugliness and edification; third, 
the Nordic, whose representatives dominate the Church England 
and the Conservative party, dwelling the country, filling the public 
schools, officering the army and navy, spending their leisure sport 
—splendid animals and fine gentlemen, but hopelessly ignorant, 
illiterate and inartistic. all very amusing, and enlivened 
number anecdotes. But must not taken too 


Aids the Study Ancient History, Walter Harding (Bowes 
and Bowes, occupied seven years the leisure one who 
had retired from very active life quite other directions.” 
analysis the story life the earth from the first dawn life 
A.D. 1500. The dust-cover the book assures that the work 
cannot fail useful the historical student and interesting 
the general reader.” That the general reader will interested 
these arid summaries find hard believe; that the historical 
student might occasionally find the synchronous time-charts useful for 
reference possible. But not thus that aids the study ancient 


English students who read the first edition Professor 
Marsh’s Founding the Roman Empire (Milford, 10s. 6d.), published 
Texas 1922, have long desired that might re-issued England. 
That desire now Having used the American book since its 
publication own teaching work, wish profess conviction 
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that for the use university students—and should imagine for the 
use the higher classical forms schools—there better account 
the course Roman history from Sulla Augustus than given 
here. That does not, course, mean that agree with all the author’s 
views, but sincerely hope that this stimulating work may given 
fair trial our English schools. 


The Teaching the Church the Use Wine and Strong 
Drink, Raymond (Columbia Univ. Press, $3.00), the author 
considers the Jewish treatment the ethical problems arising from the 
use and abuse wine, and then discusses the emergence temperance 
the Hellenistic-Roman ideal; after elaborate study the New 
Testament evidence and the works the Eastern and Western 
Fathers concludes that, while the early Church refused regard 
wine evil itself, left the individual conscience the question 
abstinence, determined the light the Christian’s duty 
his weaker brother; the first century, later centuries, the 
crucial text the admonition St. Paul the epistle the 
Romans, xiv. 21. 


Les des grandes invasions aux turques 
siécle (Alcan, francs) the fifth volume the general history 
edited Louis Halphen and Philippe 
Sagnac. has been written Halphen, one the most expert 
French scholars, and model what the French call vulgarisation, 
lucid, well planned, well written. far have been able 
test his work, Halphen brings out the main points and, everybody 
who has followed his other work aware, speaks with knowledge. 
The reader may feel fairly sure that there unhappy hiatus between 
the text and the bibliographies. The few pages, for example, the 
career Mohammed, are not only the clearest account have read 
but obviously give conclusions formed after wide reading. The chief 
defect—M. Halphen would probably retort that calculated—is the 
meagre attention paid the history the Church, and notably the 
growth papal power. The outstanding merit the full and 
some ways novel treatment the Asiatic background.” The 
volume appears series entitled Peoples and and 
much space has been given the migrations and settlements which 
affected the Empire the East the more familiar movements 
which changed the face the West. comfort have the growth 
Islam, the establishment the Bulgarian Empire and the Hungarian 
monarchy, the origin Russia, and on, treated integral parts 
the story, and not given reluctant recognition subsidiary chapters. 

Teachers this fascinating period would well advised make 
Halphen their main guide. They need not discard the older books, 
least those old books, like Dean Church’s The Beginning the 
Middle Ages (1877) and Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, which really 
had something fine say. Rather they will feel safer, for they can 
learn from Halphen’s book how avoid any danger which there 
may using them. They may even encouraged read, and 
make their pupils read, Gibbon. 


Henry was fourteenth-century monk Peterborough 
who compiled account the knight’s fees that house well 
the demesne and other lands which came into its possession. 
was until lately private hands, but when offered for auction the 
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ublic spirit Dr. Hutton, the present dean Winchester, saved 
rom the transatlantic exile which now becoming the fate many 
our historical manuscripts and presented the legal successors 
the monks, the present dean and chapter Peterborough. After 
the sale, attention was called the manuscript the English Historical 
Review for 1919 Professor Hamilton Thompson, who subsequently 
made transcript it. The portion dealing with the fees 
now edited with translation into English Mr. Mellows, 
and given the world under the title Henry Book Fees 
the energetic young Northamptonshire Record Society. Lack 
documentary evidence has hitherto discouraged the study the 
antiquities Peterborough Abbey. This publication will much 
dispel that darkness, the more Mr. Mellows has put his intro- 
duction into the form bibliography the subject which future 
workers will find helpful. 


most valuable parts Dr. Jenkins’s book, Herring 
and the Herring Fisheries (P. King, are his account the natural 
history that good fish, and his economic survey the present-day 
fisheries. These have their value for historians who are interested 
the earlier history the fisheries, the importance which extended 
beyond the economic sphere into that international diplomacy 
the erroneous popular beliefs, for instance, about the migrations the 
herring have way creeping into historical books. Dr. Jenkins’s 
own sketch the history the fisheries occupies three chapters and 
has some excellent illustrations. has been completely taken from 
the best books, and there good general 


Early Tudor Drama (Methuen, 6d.) Dr. Reed has 
brought together book form series papers which are well known 
literary and bibliographical circles, but will now happily reach 
wider public. The title the volume scarcely indicates its great 
interest the historian, nor that interest the less for the detailed, 
almost antiquarian, character the studies. Dr. Reed has searched 
with skill and good fortune for biographical facts about John and 
William the famous printers, John Heywood, the dramatist, 
and others circle linked marriage, wit and interests with Sir 
Thomas More. His discoveries will direct the attention biographers 
sources often neglected. The important results recreating this 
More circle will emphasise anew what historical clues lie hidden 
the facts family relationship. More’s place the English renais- 
sance the real, indirect, interest the book; but the chapter 
the regulation the book trade has its historical significance, and 
the incidental points interest are numerous make the book 
one which Tudor historian can neglect. Dr. Reed error 
stating (pp. and 35) that Thomas Heywood was executed for 
Mass 1574. There was law making this capital offence, 


matter fact Heywood was only imprisoned, and was released 


the following August (cf. Acts the Privy Council, viii. 287). 


Fighting Merchantmen, Commander Bodilly, R.N. (Heath 
Cranton, 108, 6d.) useful selection tales from Hakluyt, including 
some which are less well known than they should be. The 
method re-tell the stories modern English with frequent 
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tion passages from the original. this means seeks preserve 
the Elizabethan flavour and the same time bring the reading 
within the compass the weaker brethren who are dismayed 
Hakluyt undiluted. has accomplished the task with judgment 
and success, and hoped that many his readers will 
emboldened ask for more and seek the Principal Navigations 
themselves. The interest Hakluyt increasing, and there 
opening for some publisher bring out cheap edition; Messrs. 
Dent used the book eight volumes their Everyman 
series, but they have allowed out print and have since 
re-issued more expensive form. Meanwhile Commander Bodilly’s 
readers will fairly certain welcome another selection from his 
the lines the present volume. few notes elucidat- 
ing dark passages and correcting errors the narratives would 
improvement, and also would index. The book may recom- 
mended for the school library, and also, the cost permits, for the 
form libraries historical material which some teachers history are 


his little book The Wanderings Charles and his Army 
the Midlands (Cornish, 2s. 6d) Mr. Bond has told once again, 
often the words Clarendon, the story the first Civil War from 
the point view the royalist army. has pleasant gift 
writing and has made due use Firth and Gardiner. The book 
provided with maps, some agreeable illustrations, bibliography and 


The Crosswood Deeds the muniments the Crosswood (or 
estate, deposited the National Library Wales the 
Lisburne, are calendared Mr. Francis Green for the use 
students. The collection large, numbering several thousands 
items, but mainly local interest. Documents varying date 
from 1540 1857 illustrate very fully the rise the Vaughan family 
and the antiquities—especially the place names—of North Cardigan- 
shire. The region one which lead-mining has been carried 
for generations, and mineral and manorial rights are naturally much 
evidence. Reference facilitated good indexes persons, 
places and subjects. 


The Honourable Artillery Company, Goold Walker, 
M.C. (Lane, 12s. 6d.), special interest Londoners. 
the ordinary student war does not provide much information 
that cannot gleaned elsewhere. 1588 some our members 
charge men the great camp Tilbury, and were generally 
called Captains the Artillery the civil war though 
the Company did not take part fighting unit find the 
names very many its members serving the trained 
bands. 1804 the H.A.C., which now had rifle company, was the 
battalion the first brigade the City volunteers, but there 
were bad musters.” Service the Boer war and the 
late war was high standard the latter 14,000 men went through 
the ranks, whom 4,000 were commissioned other 


Dr. devotes large part his book, Social Factors 
Medical Progress (Columbia University Press, $2.25), dis- 
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cussion the origin and nature the resistance that important 
medical discoveries and reforms have almost invariably encountered. 
thus deals with dissection, the circulation the blood, vaccination, 
Pasteur’s work the germ origin disease and putrefaction, and 
the adaptation antisepsis surgical measures. The book 
terminates with interesting and useful list the most important 
discoveries the domain medicine that have been made approxi- 
mately simultaneously two more independent observers. The 
number these truly astonishing. 


Mr. Edmund Burke (Bell, 7s. 6d.) not 
all bad book parts, notably the account the opening scenes 
the trial Warren Hastings, quite good book. Also, which 
rare, book which improves goes on. the opening 
chapters the author fumbles both with his history and with his 
sentences. When says (p. 33) that Pitt was succeeded Newcastle, 
(p. 51) that the government expelled Wilkes from the House 
Commons, his knowledge fault. When writes (p. 16) 
conservatism means incompatible with respect for 
Crown, Church and existing institutions writing 
nonsense. The later chapters are much better matter well 
manner. And the book whole gives reasonably good account 
these merits, difficult see why should have been written. 
adds nothing all our knowledge Burke his period, and 
does not indeed attempt so. fact does nothing that has 
not been done already, and better done, Lord Morley, Mr. 
Payne and others. The only useful purpose which may serve 
send some more readers the Thoughts the Present Discontent, 
the Speeches American the Reflections, and the 
Letters Regicide Peace. well that students should read 
Burke himself, but there imperative need for more commentaries 
analyses his works. 


Fay has traced from 1776 1800, side side with the political 
relations between the two countries, their intellectual and moral 
relations the period their twin revolutions. For this purpose 
has ransacked, not only the State Papers Paris and Washington, but 
also the whole contemporary literature, including romances, journals 
and pamphlets, and coming down the catalogues libraries and 
booksellers. The political side the story has frequently been told, 
but the literary side has not previously been treated with such fullness 
illustration. The book not easy one read, the transitions 
from French influence America American influences France are 
frequent and sometimes abrupt. But well worth reading. The 
story divides itself naturally into two parts: the relations under the 
old régime, which Franklin and Vergennes are the chief figures, and 
those during the French Revolution, when Jefferson and Thomas Paine 
champion democratic principles against the reactionary wave which 
for time carried Hamilton and the federalists short-lived 
ascendancy. Special interest attaches the prominent part played 
American influences the debates the constituent assembly. 
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subject Gautherot’s Gentilhomme Grand Chemin, 
Maréchal Bourmont (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires France, 
25fr.) now remembered only for two things, his desertion Napoleon 
the eve Waterloo and his conquest the city Algiers. had, 
however, and adventurous career, and may taken type 
the Legitimist soldier. Himself staunch Legitimist, Gautherot 
even more disposed than most biographers adorn his hero with all 
the virtues. justifies Bourmont for seeking command under 
Napoleon after the return from Elba the ground that regarded 
the Allies the enemies France, bent upon curtailing her territory, 
and his desertion soon after the ground that had learnt 
regard the Allies friends and champions his lawful sovereign. 
But veteran men the world rarely experience such sudden illumina- 
tion. simpler and more natural explanation that Bourmont, 
fanatical Legitimist, chose, regardless honour conscience, the 
course action which would most deeply injure Napoleon. Bourmont 
afterwards took part that French invasion Spain which restored 
Ferdinand VII power, and was Minister War the Polignac 
Cabinet, but was engaged the Algerian expedition when Paris 
rebelled against Charles spite his Legitimist bias, 
Gautherot’s account Bourmont’s later adventures the service 
the Duchess Berry and Don Miguel deepens our impression the 
silliness these princely personages and the futility almost all 
Legitimists. 


The purpose The Strength England, Bowles 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.), may understood the dedication “to the 
memory father, Thomas Gibson There much said 
about sea-power, trade, contraband war, rights neutrals, the 
Declarations Paris and London, and the Hague Conference, and 
especially about the early years the late war, when much neutral 
commerce filtered through Germany. 


Central Education Committee the Society Friends has 
issued, under the title and Internationalism (Friends’ Book 
Centre, Euston Road, 2d.), memorandum which submitted the 
Consultative Committee the Board Education the principles 
that, its opinion, should observed the teaching history 
and geography, and has appended bibliography, inadequate 
some respects, but including useful lists works upon the teaching 
universal history and upon the League Nations, and peace 
and friendship between Among other pamphlets received 
are the obituaries Viscownt Bryce Mr. Fisher and 
Charles Lethbridge Kingsford Mr. Little (The British Academy, 
each); The Periods European Medicine, lecture delivered 
Exeter Dr. William Gordon, and privately printed (Bale and 
Danielsson), full interesting information; German Pioneers 
Early California (1683-1857), Dr. Gudde, Assistant Professor 
German the University California, which Historical Bulletin 
No. the Concord Society (Hoboken, New Jersey); and The 
Genesis the Universal Postal Union, Study the Beginnings 
International Organization, Mr. Sly, Lecturer Government 
Harvard, which published cents the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (Worcester, Mass., U.S.A.), but may 
obtained members the Historical Association from Mr. Hugh 
Richardson, Wheelbirks, Stocksfield, Northumberland. 
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The references brackets are, unless otherwise stated, notices The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review History 
two asterisks that has already been noticed there. 


book hints and sketches. 
Andrew. 185 pp. Gowans 
and Gray. 2s. 6d. (p. 46.) 

Cambridge Univ. Press. 
(p. 945, 1927.) 

202 pp. Sheldon Press. 6d. 

ART THROUGH THE Helen 
Gardner. xii+506 pp. 
(p. 901, 1927.) 

from the times the Rigvedic King 
Sita Nath Pradhan. pp. 
Calcutta University Press. 

sophical inquiry. Thompson. 
165 pp. Allen and Unwin. 6d. 

Chinese History a.p. 1799. A.E. 
643 pp. Methuen. 
(p. 938, 1927.) 

Ingram Bryan. (Home Univ. 
Library.) 256 pp. Williams and 
Norgate. (p. 895, 1927.) 

Gowen. xix+458 pp. Apple- 
ton. 133. 

Las étude géographie 
humaine. Legendre. (Biblio- 
théque des Hautes Etudes 
Hispaniques, Fascicule XIII.) 
Bordeaux. 74.) 

216 pp. Clarendon Press. 6d. 

Lynn Thorndike. xiv+619 pp. 
Murray. (p. 232.) 

Trevaskis. pp. Mil- 
ford. (p. 233.) 

Lisbon: Sociedad Portugal-Brazil. 
10,000 réis. (p. 962, 1927.) 

von der Osten, (Oriental 
Institute Communications, No. 2.) 
104 Chicago Univ. Press. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press). 


Robinson. vi+375 pp. 
Ginn. 6d. 

resented Sir Arthur Evans 
onour his 75th Birthday. Edited 

ix+142pp. Clarendon 
Press. 

*Homer’s Sir Rennell 
Rodd. Arnold. 6s. 

Jeremy Bentham. Dr. Géza 
Engelmann. Trans. Geiser. 
398 pp. Harper. 10s. 6d. (p. 938, 
1927.) 

Edited, with historical introduction, 
Laistner. 173 pp. Cor- 
nell University (Longmans). $2.50. 

Vol. VI. 401-301 
B.C. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. (p. 946, 1927.) 

and their legacy our Western World. 
352 pp. Dent. 6d. 

Randall-MacIver. pp. 
Clarendon Press. 848. (p. 19.) 

introduction the history and 
civilisation Rome from the founding 
the City 476. Dorothy 
xii+464 pp. Putnams. 6d. 
(p. 114.) 

Corns: from the earliest 
times the Fall the Western 
lxiv plates. Methuen. (p. 


*En Pays Romain. René Cagnat. 
282 pp. Paris: Boccard. 12/. 

Burgess. vi+335pp. Ginn. 

TENDOM from 451 the present 
time. the Rev. Kidd. 541 
Press. (p. 898, 
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Jullian. Eight vols. Paris: Hach- 
ette. 

Sumner. 123 pp. Chiswick Press. 
128. 962, 1927.) 

*Romans, anp Saxons 
risson. pp. Upsala: 
and Wiksells. (Milford.) kr. (p. 
95.) 

AND THE Cross. 
Alleroft. Vol. The Circle 
(round barrows, 370 pp. Mac- 
millan. 6d. 

Methuen. 168. (p. 122.) 

IRELAND AND THE FOUNDATIONS 
Benedict Fitzpatrick. 
pp. Funk and Wagnalls. 

88. 

135 pp. Heffer. 38. 6d. (p. 982, 
1927.) 

Douglas Simpson. (2nd edn.) 
xxxiii+177 pp. Aberdeen Milne and 
Hutchison. 7s. 6d. 

Milnes. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

Manley. 199 pp. The 
author, Macclesfield Grammar School. 
6d. 
RECHTSGESCHICHTE. 
Brunner. Band II, Auflage 
Neu bearbeitet von Claudius Freiherrn 
von Schwerrn. xvi+934 pp. Mun- 
Duncker and Humblot. 40m. 

from the Beginnings the 
Raby. Clarendon Press. 

L’AFRIQUE 
Les obscurs Magh- 

Mohammad Habib. 108pp. 
*History THE MONGOLS FROM THE 
THE 19TH Part IV. 
iv+378 pp. Longmans. 
_ATHEN UND Schicksale 
einer Stadt und einer Kaiserin 
byzantinischen Mittelalter. Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius. Dresden: 
gang Jess. 25m. (p. 89.) 

CARTEL- 
LIERI ZUM SECHZIGSTEN 
Weimar: Hermann Nach- 
10m. (p. 962, 1927.) 
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Reed. vii+194 pp. Chicago: Druid 

*ENGLISCHES KLOSTERLEBEN 
JAHRHUNDERT, auf grund der chronik 
des Jocelinus Brakelonde. Von 
Clara vii+98 pp. Jena: 
Biedermann. 3.50 

Monastic 
McL. Trenholme. pp. 
Univ. Missouri. $1.4. 

Being the fourth, fifth 
and sixth books, and selections from the 
seventh and eighth books, the 
craticus. Translated into English with 
410 pp. Knopf. (p. 20.) 

Great ROLL THE for 
the Fifth Year the Reign Richard 
1193. Ed. Doris Stenton. 
THE for the Fourteenth Year 
the Reign Henry ITI, 1230. Ed. 
Chalfant Robinson. pp. 
The Pipe Roll Society, Vols. XLI, 
XLII. (p. 64.) 

*ANTHOLOGIE DES TROUBADOURS. 
Anglade. 183 pp. Paris: 

*Das WERDEN DER 
Levison (Sonderausgabe aus 
heft 132 der Bonner jahrbucher). 164 

myths and pilgrimages. 
Stone. Longmans. 
(p. 952, 1927.) 

Coulton. Vol. The Friars 
and the Dead Weight Tradition, 
A.D. pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 3ls. 6d. (p. 54.) 

Professor the Uni- 
versities Paris and Toulouse the 
Thirteenth Century. Ed. 
Paetow. pp. 69-273. Univ. Cali- 
fornia Press. (p. 133.) 

THE UNIVERSITY PARIS DURING THE 
Bruges: St. Catherine Press. 

Great GENTLEMEN (Fred- 
erick Saxe). Marjorie 
Bowen. pp. John Lane. 
122.) 

Rinaldis. Paris: Editions Nilsson. 
40f. (p. 6.) 

Edgar pp.. Wat- 

Point View. Brig.-Gen. 
Sitwell. Simokin, Mar 
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A.D. 
1250-1550 Study Craftsmanship. 
2nd edn., revised. xxxiii+370 pp. 
Batsford. 35s. 

short history the 
pp. Grafton and (p. 122.) 

English House. Seymour Lind- 
say. pp. Medici Society. 
(p. 125.) 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
pp-, 100 plates. Paris: Vanoest. 
(p. 124.) 

Manners Man. anth- 
ology from the great writers illustrating 
English manners and customs through- 
out the centuries. Selected and edited 
Brimley Johnson. 377 
Philpot. 931, 1927.) 

Kramer. 228 pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 23s. 

Anna Mill. (St. Andrews Univ. 
Publications, No. XXIV.) vii+356 
pp- Blackwood. 10s. 

Tonxs. xv+430 pp. 
Appleton. (p. 962, 1927.) 

Gonzaca Mantua. Sel- 
wyn Brinton. xv+273pp. Methuen. 
923, 1927.) 

Translated from the French Mal- 
colm Cowley. xix+266 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

XI. Par Pierre Champion. 
pp. Two vols. Champion. 


Chevalier sans paour sans re- 


prouche. Composée par Loyal 
Serviteur. Introd. Prior. 
Heffer. (p. 124.) 


PREZZOLINI. 
Milan: Mondadori. 251. (p. 982, 
1927.) 

772 pp. (p. 81.) 

History, 1494-1815. Al- 
tham. vii+196 pp. Bell. 6d. 

AMERICAN 
N.A.N.Cleven. 
791 pp. Ginn. 6d. 
UND Ein 
des der Ent- 
308 Munich; Reinhard. 
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Conway. Mexico City: Cal- 
deron, Apartado 490. 27.) 

Denis. x+537 pp. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

CONTINENTAL PROTESTANTISM 
Smithen. 256 pp. Clarke. 
(p. 15.) 

Palm. ix+299 pp. Ginn. 10s. 6d, 

Trevelyan. Intro. Trevelyan. 
xii+160 pp. Hague: Nijhoff. (Mil- 
ford.) 6d. 

pp. Sheed and Ward. 

the Time and 
the Man. Williamson. xii+ 
542 pp. Clarendon Press. 20s. (p. 
983, 1927.) 

R.C. Anderson. and 
plates. Salem, Mass.: Marine Re- 
Society. $5. (p. 121.) 

Bowen. vii+64 pp. and plates. 
Halton and Truscott Smith. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 900, 1927.) 

between Elizabeth and James re- 
lating the execution Mary Queen 
Scots, from the Warrender Papers. 
Cameron. xvii+214 pp. Nisbet. 

documents transcribed from the Den- 
milne MSS. the National Library 
Scotland, and from MS. the Staats- 
4s. 6d. 

Tue THE INTRIGUES AND 
GALLANTRIES CHRISTINA, QUEEN 
and her Court while she 
wasat Rome. Faithfully into 
English, from the French original. 223 
Cayme Press. 6d. (p. 21.) 

New Acadia 
before the Conquest Canada. 
Columbia Univ. Press. (P. King.) 
(p. 65.) 

John Drinkwater. 266 pp. Hodder 
Stoughton. 26. 6d. (p. 914, 


panion volume King Monmouth.” 


Allan Fea. xxvi+267 pp. John 
Lane. 168. (p. 105.) 

two vols. Vol. 1652-1860, 254 pp. 
Vol. II, 1861-1922 (Disbandment), 
pp. For private circulation 
only. Gale and Polden. (p. 119.) 

CHRONICLES EVENTS BETWEEN 
1623 and 1733: relating 
the settlement the Order Car- 
melites Mesopotamia (Bassora). 
Written Agathangelus St. 
Theresa and others. Edited, with 
translation and notes, Sir Hermann 
Gollancz. xxiii+669 pp. Milford. 
42s. (p. 948, 1927.) 

Walker. xii+623 pp. Long- 
mans. 6d. (p. 70.) 

Botha. 186 pp. 
Cape Town: Juta. (p. 83.) 

1672. Ed. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
pp. Milford. (p. 88.) 

Brig.-General Sir Percy Sykes. 
287 pp. Argonaut (p. 


Tue CHARLES THE 
Cassell. 188. (p. 988, 1927.) 

128 pp. Student Christian Movement. 
(p. 65.) 

Joun Bunyan. Griffith. 
pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 

pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
128. 6d. (p. 158.) 

LAND DER GROSSEN REVOLUTION. 
Freund. xvi+293 pp. Niemeyer. 

Trans. Collingwood. xi+476 
pp. Milford. 16s. (p. 971, 1927.) 

1689-1789. Vol. IV: 
1727. Ed. Wickham Legg. 
Royal Historical Society. 


18. 

ney. xi+284 pp. Munich and Ber- 
lin: Oldenbourg. 

Capt. Woodes Rogers. 
With introduction and notes 
Manwaring. (Seafarer’s Library 
Series.) Cassell. 
128. 6d. 105.) 

Halv- 
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dan Koht. Oslo: 

Tour THRO’ THE WHOLE ISLAND 
Great Daniel Defoe. 
Cole. Two vols., pp. 
Peter Davies. (p. 25.) 

THE EIGHTEENTH H.G. 
Graham. xii+545 pp. Black. 
(p. 133.) 

Benn. 158. (p. 73.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM AND 
tone Graham. ix+322 pp. Nisbet. 
16s. (p. 899, 1927.) 

Captain Jesse. Two vols., 
xxiii 309+ xi+ 300 pp. Navarre 
Society. 

HIGHCLIFFE AND THE 
the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart Wortley. 
xvii+337 pp. Murray. (p. 
973, 1927.) 

Maleolm. xv+282 pp. 
Murray. 6d. (p. 976, 1927.) 

CELLANEOUS SERIES THE INDIA 
vii+682 pp. High Commissioner for 
India. 108. 6d. (p. 103.) 

FRANCAISE, 
1749-1754. Par Alfred Martineau. 
Société d’Editions Géographiques Mari- 

ENGLAND AMERICA: Rivals 
the American Revolution. 
Van Tyne. xi+191 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. (p. 120.) 

Fisher. Thirdedn. 381 pp. Lippin- 
cott. 

the Human 
Being and the Hero, 1732-62. 
Hughes. x+580 pp. 
(p. 978, 1927.) 

*MASSACHUSETTS PRIVATEERS THE 
356 pp. Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Being the Letters Ann Hulton, 
sister Henry Hulton, Commissioner 
xii+107 pp. Harvard Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) (p. 37.) 

ALEXANDER 
TONS IHRER ENTSTEHUNG UND 
ENTWICKLUNG. Bein. 186 pp. 
Munich: Oldenbourg. 

EMIGRATION 
1783-1837. 
Helen Cowan. 275 pp. University 
Toronto Library. $2.00. 
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Wade. 332 pp. 15s. 
(p. 971, 1927.) 

History, 
the origins and development 
Flick. pp. New York: 
Knopf. 

essay. French text, and 
trans. Edith Nuttall. Intro. 
pp. Cobden-Sanderson. (p. 991, 
1927.) 

Cooper. xvi+249 pp. 
sophical Publishing House. 

Princesse Lucien 
Murat. Paris: Flammarion. 
(p. 903, 1927.) 

quis Ségur. Translated from the 
French. x+313 pp. 
6d. 

(The Teaching English Series.) 
xiv+200 pp. Nelson. 9d. 

Tue Terror, 1793-4. 
Kerr. 499 pp. University 
Toronto Press. $4.20. (p. 52.) 
Petre. xvi+334 pp. 
6d. 

piled Lady Helen Forbes and 
edited Alistair and 
Tayler. ix+215 pp. Aberdeen: 
Milne and Hutchinson. (p. 984, 
1927.) 

Cornwallis-West. 
527 pp. Holden. 30s. (p. 3.) 

Corsican Clan (1769-1809). 
Nalter Geer. xvii+353 pp. New 
York: Brentano. $5. (p. 38.) 

MeNair Wilson. xvii+588 pp. Mur- 
ray. 
Kircheisen. two vols. 

Cotta’sche. 

JEFFERSON AND THE 

Sears. ix+340 pp. 
Carolina: Duke University 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 208. (p. 2.) 

selection old maritime 
Senior. 114 pp. 
Longmans. (p. 14.) 

situation 
économique sous Napoléon 
Par Eugéne Tarlé, xii+377 pp. 
Alean. 


ANTI-BAVARESE DEL 
Iralo Caracciolo. Bologna: Zani- 

*Der MAGNETISMUS 
Vor und nach den frei- 
heitskriegen. 124 pp. 
Munich: Oldenbourg. 

Captivity. Reports 
and Letters Count Balmain, Russian 
Commissioner St. Helena, 1816-20. 
Ed. and trans. Julian Park. xxv+ 
242 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
(p. 

(p. 72.) 

1801-1927. William 
Miller. Revised and enlarged edition 
The Ottoman Empire, 
xv+616 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
168. (p. 98.) 

IV: 1815 1870. Edwards. 
xvi+ 568 Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 

AND THE STEAM 
The memorial volume pre- 
pared for the centenary commemora- 
tion, 1919. Dickinson and 
Rhys Jenkins. xvi+415 pp. Claren- 
don Press. (p. 947, 1927.) 

R.A. Set forth letters 
from his friends Ed. 
Bolton. xxvi+550 pp. Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. (p. 925, 1927.) 

*POLITICIANS AND MORALISTS THE 
Bosanquet. xi+256 pp. 
and Macdonald. 

Doctrine, 1823-26. 
Dexter Perkins. xi+280 pp. 
Harvard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 
(p. 19.) 

England Van Diemen’s Land and 
Batavia 1827-28. Rosalie Hare. 
With chapters the early history 
Tasmania, Java, Mauritius and 
Helena Ida Lee. xiv+308 pp. 
Longmans. 6d. (p. 67.) 

GOVERNMENT THE 
edn. Rewritten and revised 1927. 
Clarendon Press. 738. 

162 pp. Milford. 

Methuen, 643, 1927.) 

ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Furnished 
the Correspondence Lewis Tappan 
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and others with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. Ed. 
Abel and Klingberg. 407 pp. 
Assoc. for Study Negro Life and 
History 

Tae ADVENTURE. 
Muzzey. two vols. Vol. 
Through the Civil War. pp. 
Vol. From the Civil 

Harper. 

Withers. R.T.S. (p. 63.) 

War. ByE.C.Smith. 412pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 158. (p. 972, 1927.) 

from the Letters and Campaign Diaries 
Henry Hitchcock, 1864-65. Ed. 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 188. (p. 51.) 

Kirkland. 279 pp. Macmillan 
Co. 6d. (p. 938, 1927.) 

1871-1915. 
Croce. Bari: Laterza. 

(Second Series.) Ed. Buckle. 
Murray. (p. 35.) 

New edn. 340 pp. Benn. 

McDonald. xi+403pp. Philip Allan. 
(p. 919, 1927.) 

Francis Emperor Austria, 
King Hungary. Bagger. 
Putnam. (p. 131.) 
*GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCH-ENGLIS- 
CHEN BUNDNISPROBLEMS, 
Meinecke. 268 pp. Berlin: 
Oldenbourg. 

Great Britain and Ireland from 1900 
1926. Meech. Vol. II, 
1914-1926. pp. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. (p. 114.) 

1900-1925. America Finding 
Herself. Mark Sullivan. xvii+ 
668 pp. Scribners. (p. 102.) 

Letters. Vol. 1856-90, 
xxiv+335 pp. Vol. Princeton, 
1890-1910, ix+373 pp. 
Baker. Heinemann. (p. 71.) 

Général Palat (Pierre Lehautcourt). 
Berger-Levrault. (p. 103.) 

Empress Alexandra Russia. 
300 pp. Appleton. 
(p. 920, 1927.) 

from the outbreak war 
with Germany June, 1917. (His- 
tory the Great War, based 
official documents.) Compiled 
Sir George 


K.C.B., and Capt. Cyril 
445 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
6d. Case Maps, 6d. extra. 
(p. 87.) 

Col. Wavell. pp. and 
maps. Constable. 6d. (p. 87.) 

Great War (1914-19.) Keith- 
xiv+391 pp. Murray. 
(p. 965, 1927.) 

CAMPAIGNS AND History 
II: From Brig.-Gen. 
Geoghegan. xv+207 pp. Black- 
wood. (p. 65.) 

2nd 
Battalion, formerly 94th Foot. 
Fraser. Vol. pp. 
Royal United Service Institution. 
(p. 960, 1927.) 

Camillo Manfroni. Milan: Monda- 
dori. 201. (p. 70.) 

*REPUTATIONS (Joffre, Falkenhayn, 
Haig, etc.) Liddell Hart. 
327 pp. Murray. 12s. (p. 200.) 

Jéze and Truchy. xviii+344 

The Carnegie Endowment for 
nternational Peace. (Milford.) 17s. 

THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 
Daniels. xi+292 pp. Nis- 
bet. 158. (p. 944, 1927.) 

*SECOND CHAMBERS: inductive 
study Political Science. Sir 
John Marriott. (New 
revised and part rewritten.) vii+ 
250 pp. Clarendon Press. 108. 6d. 

popularessay the western philosophy 
politics. Aline Lion. 236 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. (p. 15.) 

AND 
with which incorporated 
Commercial Treaties. 1924: 
Part Vol. xxxix+655 pp. 
Part II, Vol CXX. pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. and 
6d. respectively. 

*RANKES DER WELTGES- 
Masur. 133 pp. 
Oldenbourg. 

Kart Marx’s INTERPRETATION 
Harvard Univ. (Milford.) 
132.) 

*TEACHING THE Stupms. 
Edgar Dawson. xi+405 pp. The 
Maemillan Co. 6d. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 
series detailed county maps, showing 
local government and parliamentary 
divisions, together with chapter 
the administration England and 
Wales. George Philip. 6s. 
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CAMBRIDGE. the 
Statutes the Prior Foundation 
God’s House. Ed., with Introduction, 
Translation and Notes, Rack- 
ham. xi+152 Bowes and 
Bowes. (p. 914, 1927.) 

AND OTHER NOTES 
Kibble. 2nd edn. 102 pp. 

FRANCISCANS AND DOMINICANS 
Research Group No. 3.) 
Exeter: Wheaton. 7s. 6d. 

Manors AND ADVOWSON 
ix+207 pp. Oxfordshire Record 
Society. (p. 933, 1927.) 

Hine. Vol. 375 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. (p. 106.) 

(1597-1812). Ed. Cooper. 
viii+270 pp. Yorkshire Parish Regis- 
ter Society (10, Park-place, Leeds). 

Brears. xvi+216 pp. Lon- 
don: Brown and Sons. 3s. 6d. 

F.G. Parsons. 240 pp. 
Cecil Palmer. 6d. (p. 79.) 

asurvey the history and 
historical associations buildings and 

Development. Eades. 
viii+348 pp. Hughes, and 
Clarke. 6d. (p. 55.) 

THE 
The London Assurance Co., King 
William-street, E.C.4. (p. 81.) 

191 pp. Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 6d. 
(p. 939, 1927.) 

Port Lonpon: Yesterday 
and To-day. Owen. vii+ 
106 pp. Port London Authority. 
7s. 6d. (p. 31.) 

List THE PRINTED 


biographical notes and tabular index, 
and descriptive list Norwich plans, 
Stephen. xvi+-289 pp. 
Jarrold. 

FIELD from Waltheof Wolsey. 
the Rev.W.Odom. Sheffield; 


Townsend and Sons. 38. (p. 98.) 
Thirty selec- 
tions. Fisher. 163 pp. 


Folk Press. 2s. 6d. 

THE GRAMMAR AND 
well: Padgett. (p. 978, 1927.) 

STANTON AND SNOWSHILL, 
83.) 

*GuIDE ARCHIVES AND OTHER 
DOCUMENTS RELATING 
D.L. Powell. viii+130pp. Surrey 
Record Society. 

Tue History WALMER 
CASTLE AND WaRDEN. 
the Marquess Curzon Kedleston, 
K.G. Stephen Gwynn. xv+ 
330 pp. Macmillan. 288. (p. 897, 
1927.) 

BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES 
pp. Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
Browne and Nolan. (p. 


Co. Donegal, and Maen, 
Co. Cornwall. Lieut.-Col. 
Harvey. 178 pp. Folkestone: 
Weatherhead. 

Written Sir John Wynn 
Gwydir. Intro. Ballinger. 
xxii+75 pp. Cardiff: University 
Wales. 7s. 6d. 
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